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PREFACE. 



The following pages appeared during the course of 
last year in the American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view. As they did not pretend to any special merit, 
the author was the more gratified to find that they 
attracted some attention on the part of the friends of 
Catholic education not only in this country, but also 
in England, where the education question is discussed 
with no less warmth than in America. On appear- 
ance of the first issue, January, 1884, the late lamented 
Canon Formby, one of the most learned men of the 
age, to whom the author was altogether unknown, in 
a letter to the London Tablet^ Feb. 16, 1884, wrote : 
" By a kind of good providence the American Catholic 
Quarterly Reoiew of Jan., 1884, comes to England, and 
among its articles will be found one which claims the 
most careful study of all amongst us in England, who 
may find themselves under the standard of Catholic 
peril \i. e., the peril to Catholicity from the English 
Board Schools]. The title is : The Rights and Duties 
of Family and State in Regard to Education. " Af- 
ter quoting largely from the article, he says : '' I think 
the above will sumce to direct the attention of all to 
whom the words Catholic peril are what they are to 
myself, a most grim and dreadful reality, to this par- 
ticular article." 

It was such utterances and the encouragement of 
friends to whose judgment he felt he ought to defer — 
among whom he takes leave to mention the Right 
Rev. Dr. Corcoran, Editor of the Catholic Quarterly — 
which animated the author to venture a separate pub- 
lication. 

With the exception of a few slight omissions andL 
additions, and some chansej^ ot ^tws^^^cs^Rssaa;:^ ^cax- 
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acter, the form has remained unaltered. As is suf- 
ficiently evident from the title, the question of rights 
not that of fact, is treated. History and facts have 
been introduced only so far as it was deemed expe- 
dient to illustrate the principles and the arguments 
on which they are based. 

As the author did not deem it advisable to distract 
the reader by frequent references, he here subjoins 
a list of the principal works to which he is indebted 
for the information contained in these pages : 

1. Acta et Decreta Sacronim Conciliorum Collectio Lacensis. Her- 

der, Friburgi Brisgovise. 

2. Der Modeme Staat und die Christliche Schule. By Key. Floriao 

Riess, S.J. Friburg, 1868. 
8. Lehrbucsh der Paedagogik. By Dr. Albert StOkl. Kirchbeim, 
Mainz. 2d ed. 1880. 

4. Geschichte der Paedagogik, id. 1876. Ibid. 

5. Die Schulfrage. By Rev. L. v. Hammerstein, S.J. Herder, 

Friburg, 1877. 

6. Das Qdttliche Reebt der Familie und der Kirebe auf die Scbule. 

By Rev. G. M. Pacbtler, S.J. Mainz, 1879. 

7. Canisiusvereins-Broscbtlren (Nos. 1 and 2). By Dr. Justus 

Knecbt. Friburg. 1880. 

8. Die Auf gaben der Staatsgewalt und ihre Grenzen. By Rev. V. 

Catbrein, S.J. Friburg, 1882. 

9. Tbe Judges of tbe Faitb and Godless Scbools. By Rev. Tbomaa 

J. Jenkins. New York, 1882. 

10. Our Public Scbools. A Lecture by Hon. £. F. Dunne. St. 

Louis, Mo., 1875. 

11. Various Articles from Catholic Bevmo and Journal of Educa- 

tion. 

12. "The Family's Defender," and otber Pamphlets. By Hon. 

Zachary Montgomery. Fruitland, Cal. 

In conclusion, there remains for the author to be- 
seech the great Mother of God, on this Feast which 
commemorates the loving message of Salvation 
brought to her, to obtain a blessing for his humble 
effort in behalf of the "little ones^' so dear to the 
Heart of her Divine Son. 

James Conway, S.J. 

College of the Sacbbd Hbabt, 
Prairie du Cbien, V^is., 
On the Feast of tbe Annunciation, 
1885. 
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RESPECTIVE RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

OF 

FAMILY, STATE AND CHURCH 

IN REGARD TO 

EDUCATION. 



" r I 1HE child belongs to the State before belonging to his 
1 parents." This winged word of a sanguinary revolu- 
tionist is, either implicitly or expresdy, the basis of 
modem public education in most European States. By the 
Bef ormation the bond of religious unity has been severed. 
Christian traditions have been abandoned, and religious 
principles framed to the caprice of men. Matrimony, estab- 
lished by God as a holy institution, and elevated by Christ to 
the dignity of a sacrament of His Church, was degraded to 
a mere natural contract, or, in the quaint phrase of Martin 
Luther, to a " worldly thing." The State, with uplifted hand, 
ratifies and blesses the marriage-union of the youthful couple, 
and receives again into his loving arms the hopeful citizen 
that may chance to be bom of that blissful alliance ; and if he 
consign the babe to the solicitous and tender care of its 
natural mother, to be nursed for a few years, it is only to 
reclaim it again to be educated and trained in the arts of 
peace and war for the aggrandizement and protection of 
that country in which it has had the privilege first to see the 
light. If the child happens to be of the weaker sex, it will, 
none the less, be received under the State's tuition, that, in 
its turn, it may one day become a Spartan mother, who will 
embrace her son and say: "Go, my boy, fight for your 
country ; conquer or die." Sparta was no more delicate in 
her parental attentions to her subjects than are our modem 
European States. 
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Even from this side of the Atlantic, we look across with 
no small amount of admiration upon the Spartan policy. 
Educationalists have been for many years hard at work in 
this country compiling and popularizing European systems 
of education. Li imitation of revolutionary Europe, we 
have established a system of secular, or godless education. 
We a re educating mJUio na of A merican citizens without^e- 
ligion Imd without (iod Compi3sbi7 e3uciKion Kas, also, 
to 'uume UAlunt, beeni introduced into several States of the 
Union. Americans, too, have made the acquaintance of the 
novel dignitary caUed truant officer. In short, American, 
like European States, are gradually turning schoolmasters. 
How far this is in keeping with the genius of the American 
constitution, with American character and American free- 
dom, we wiU leave to politicians to decide. In this straggle, 
however, between individual, domestic, and religious liberty 
on the one hand, and State monopoly of education on the 
other, it is well to fix some principles as landmarks by which 
we may be guided in our views on this all-important subjeoi 
of education. 

Man, coming into this world as a rational being, helpless, 
and dependent on others for his physical, mental, and moral 
development; as a social being, with social qualities and 
social wants ; as a religious being, having certain fixed re* 
ligious duties toward his Creator in common with his fellow- 
men, is, by the very fact of his existence, § member of three 
distinct societiegj each complete in its own sphere — the 
domestic society or Family, the civil society or State, the 
religious society or Church. The question arises, therefore, 
which of these three societies has ihe duty and right of pro- 
curing his education ; or, if this task is common to all the^ 
three, what portion of it falls to the lot of each. In other 
words : What are the respective rights and duties of the Family, 
State and Church, in regatd to Education ? The object of this 
essay is to give a due to the solution of this question. We 
shall begin with the rights and duties of Hie family. 
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PART I. 

BiaHTS AND Duties of the Familt. 



THE family, or domestic society, has been instituted by 
God Himself at the. creation of our first parents. He not 
only laid down as a general law in the nature of man, but 
also sanctioned by a positive command (touching the species 
in general, not the individual), that man and woman should 
leave father and mother and cling to each other for the 
propagation and education of the human race, for the mul- 
tiplication of His children, for the extension of His kingdom 
on earth and in heaven. So firm are the bonds of this union 
between man and wife that, being once legitimately con- 
tracted, they cannot, without divine intervention, be severed 
except by death. So sacred is this alliance, that the Apostle 
calls it a great mystery, and does not hesitate to compare it 
with that holy union which exists between Christ and His 
Church. If this union is so inviolable and holy in the eyes 
of God, its object must be of the highest dignity and mo- 
ment. It must be something of a more exalted character 
than the mere procreation and rearing of citizens for the 
State. It is nothing less than the accomplishment of the 
eternal design of Gfod to communicate His goodness and 
felicity to His creatures. It is the grand object for which 
He has created the universe, and made it subordinate to the 
domiuion and subservient to the use of man, the same divine 
end for which His only-begotten Son has assumed our nature 
and expired on the Cross — the eternal happiness of man in 
the enjoyment of his Creator. The marriage-union, so holy 
in its institution, and sublime in its object, must have certain 
sacred and inalienable rights and binding and indispensabl > 
duties consequent upon it. Foremost amonc? those rights and 
duties is the education of the offspring, with which God may 
cliance to bless that holy alliance, according to the intent of 
the Creator, to His service and glory. 

Now, what is meant by education ? This c\)Oi"e^^\syDLQSjsv^ 
$o}ved hjr the con£dderation oi tiie couctet^ ccte^3cccys^v»3s^^'^''^'^^ 
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which man first appears upon the stage of this world. While 
inferior animals^ by the providence of the Creator, enter into 
existence endowed, to a great extent, with the means of self- 
preservation and self-defence, we see man come into this 
world as a helpless creature, destitute of all means of self-sub- 
sistence and self -development. If abandoned to himself, he 
would soon pine away and die. For years he is dependent 
on others for his support and for his bodily and mental de- 
velopment. Yet God has deposited in the child the most 
wondrous faculties. He has impressed upon him the image 
of His own greatness, power, wisdom, and goodness. But 
this ima.^o must be brought out and perfected by the 
co-operation of his fellow-man. His physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious faculties still slumber. They must be 
aroused, moderated, trained, by external agencies. Should 
the child be excluded from human intercourse, though his 
bodily organism might be developed, yet he would grow up 
in deplorable idiocy. But, besides those natural faculties 
which God has deposited in the child. He has also im- 
planted in the soul of the Christian the germ of supernatural 
life, a new creature of His omnipotent hand ; when, in the 
sacrament of baptism. He regenerated him of water and the 
Holy Ghost. This supernatural principle of life will live on 
in ttie soul of the cluld until it is blighted by sin. But it, 
too, is a fruitful principle, endowed vrith as many super- 
natural forces as there are infused virtues, theological and 
moral This supematui'al germ, also, which we call sanctify- 
ing grace, and which far transcends in perfection the natural 
principle of life with all its admirable faculties, must be 
aroused, actuated, and developed by the early and continued 
practice of Christian viiiue ; else it will not take deep root 
in the soul, and like a tender spring-flower it wiU be killed 
by the first onset of the nightly frost of temptation. Now, 
this is what is meant by education ; the harmonious develop- 
ment of both body and soul of the child, by external train- 
ing, according to the idea of the Creator ; the developing 
and perfecting of all his faculties, whether corporal or spir- 
itual, natural or supernatund ; the bringing out of the image 
and likeness of his Creator, which is impressed upon him ; 
his habilitation for the fulfilment of his duties toward him- 
self, his fellow-men, and hi^ Creator, — above all, the prac- 
tical initiation and direction on the way that leads to eternal 
happiness. Anything that does not take in all those func- 
tions is defective and cannot be called education. 
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Thus man, that wonderful little world of natural and 
supernatural treasures, is cast into this world by the Creator 
altogether at the mercy of his fellow-beings. Yet, weak and 
helpless as is the child, he has received from the Creator an 
inviolable right which is stronger than all the military forces 
y of nations. With his whining, inarticulate cry, he can claim 
the assistance of his fellow-man ; and woe to him who de- 
spises or tampers with his right. Every child, then, who is 
bom into this world has an inviolable right to the necessary 
education, else the Creator should be wanting in His prov- 
idence to him whom He has made king of creation. This 
being the case, there must exist a corresponding obligation 
of imparting to him this education, for every right implies a 
corresponding duty, otherwise it were no right. With whom, 
then, does this obhgation rest ? Certainly, in the first place, 
with the child's parents. 

By the very fact of procreation there arises the strict ob- 
ligation on the part of both parents to preserve the life and 
procure the spiritual and temporal welfare of their progeny. 
For this end the Creator has infused into the hearts of 
parents an inborn and indelible affection for their children. 
For this end He has inviolably sanctioned the unity and in- 
dissolubility of matrimony. For this end sacramental grace 
is dispensed to Christians who join in lawful wedlock. But 
in this sacramental contract they also undertake the sacred 
and strictly binding duty of procuring their offspring a 
physical, moral, and religious (Christian) education. From 
this obUgation they cannot be dispensed. How far this duty 
extends cannot so easily be defined, as it depends a good 
deal on particular circumstances, and especially on the par- 
ents* position in life. Neither does it lie within our present 
pui'pose to investigate the extent of this obligation in detail 
So much, however, is certain that parents are strictly bound 
to provide for their children such a physical development 
that they may be at least able to procure their hving honestly 
by the work of their own hands, and such a mental dcvelop- 
msnt as to insure their possible success in the ordinary pur- 
suits of Hfe. 

For this physical and mental training of their children, 
however, neither the study of pedagogics, as Herbert Spencer 
would recommend for intended parents, nor a course of hy- 
giene such as is sometimes pleaded for with much pathos in 
American journals of education, is required for parents 
That parental love and soHcitude implanted in their hearts 
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by the Creator, aided by common-sense, is a sufficient guide, 
as long as it is not stifled or obscured by vicious habits. 
Still greater care, however, than on their physical and mental 
development must be bestowed by parents on the moral and 
religious education of their children. They are obliged to 
watch over their innocence, to guard them against all de- 
moralizing influences and associations, to imbue them prac- 
tically with an early sense of modesty, truthfulness, filial 
piety, obedience, etc. But above all they must, at an early 
age, endeavor to imprint upon their yet tender hearts relig- 
ious sentiments — ^love of prayer, reverence for whatever is 
holy, fondness of the Christian doctrine and of all religious 
practices, love of God, detestation of sin, etc. It is scarcely^ 
necessary to add that they are bound to procure them a J 
solid religious instruction. *-*^ 

Those duties are common to all parenta The duties of a 
higher education, literary or scientific, vary according to par- 
ticular circumstances and conditions of life. Here the ques- 
tion might be put whether parents, in general, are bound in 
conscience to have their children taught to read, write, and 
reckon. Certainly, if we abstract from particular circum- 
stances, no such obligation can be proved ; as such knowl- 
*7 edge is necessary, neither for the temporal nor spiritual well- 
being of man. Neither is it required for an ordinary mental, 
moral, and rehgious development, as may be seen in the case 
of many ilHterate persons who have more mental grasp and 
a good deal more dehcate and defined moral and religious 
sense than many of their comparatively well-informed breth- 
ren. We know that some pf the poets of the IMiddle Agesi, 
whose works take the highest rank in hterature, could neither 
read nor write. We need only recall the name of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, the sweet Minne-singer, who is known as 
the author of the famous " Parceval," one of the finest liter- 
ary productions which have reached us. However, if we 
take the circumstances into consideration, such are the in- 
conveniences of illiteracy, in our days, in most places, and 
such the facility of acquiring those rudiments of knowledge, 
that the parents who, in normal social circumstances, brought 
up their children unlettered, could scarcely be considered H* 
blameless. Yet, reading, writing, etc., as may be readily iv» 
seen, constitute the least important part of education. Such 
knowledge is only accessory to the true essentials. WTiat- 
ever, then, may be said of those useful and ornamental ac- 
quirements, with which civiKzed society in our days can 
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hardly dispense, it is certain that parents are strictly bound 
to procure the essential physical, moral, and reHgious educa- 
tion of their children. The sense of this duty is so deeply 
impressed on the nature of man by the Creator that it can- 
not be wholly effaced even by the grossest barbarism. 

To facilitate the fulfilment of the duties of education, 
parents have been gifted by the Creator with the most won- 
derful educational talenis. He has infused into their hearts 
an unspeakable love and tenderness for their offspring, an 
unwearied patience with their children's weaknesses, an un- 
remitting watchfulness over their every step and movement. 
Who has taught the mother to enter into the very soul of 
her child, to read his thoughts and desires, to take the live- 
liest interest in his childish pastimes ? Yet no Kindergart- 
neiin of Frobel's school has ever learned to penetrate into 
the secrets of the mystery of childhood as does the untutored 
mother, guided only by the voice of nature. Who is better 
adapted to make early and lasting impressions on the sus- 
ceptible heart of the child than his own mother ? How often 
do we find that an early lesson of a mother, recalled to the 
mind of a wayward son, effects that which no other motive, 
however strong, can accomphsh? 'Tis true, those natural 
gifts are not dispensed in like measure to all parents, and 
can be wholly or partially eliminated by vicious habits ; but 
this does not weaken the force of the general fact, which evi- 
dently proves the intention of the Creator that parents should 
be the educators of their own children. 

To this intent, also, God has infused into the hearts of chil- 
dren a love and reverence for, a confidence and docility 
toward their parents which they can rarely acquire toward 
others, and this dictate of filial piety has been sanctioned by 
the positive law of God : " Honor thy father and thy mother.*' 
It requires no small degree of depravity to stifle this voice of 
nature in the heart of the child. As the parent, then, is by 
divine institution the natural teacher of the child, so the child 
is the divinely-appointed pupil of his parents. The family, 
therefore, is a divinely-constituted school, with an inviolable 
charter, framed and written by the finger of the Almighty in 
the hearts of parents and children. This school has existed 
before all universities, and will survive them all, because it is 

I a divine institution, which forms part and portion of human 
nature. 

Whoever, therefore, meddles with this divine creation, vio- 
lates tlie most sacred rights of parents and children, and 
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thwarts the iDtentions of the Creator. For, if parents have 
the stiict duty of educating their children according to their 
own convictions, they have also the inviolable right to do so ; 
and, if children are bound by the law of nature to submit 
themselves to that education which their parents are, in con- 
science, obliged to give them, they have also the right not to 
be impeded in the fulfilment of this duty. They may be ar- 
rested by ti-uant officers, and dragged into State schools 
against their own will and that of their parents ; they may 
be submitted to educational tjTanny worse than Spartan, but 
the voice of injured hiunan nature cries up to the Creator for 
vengeance agaiDst that State which thus disregards the un- 
protected rights of its subjects. 

Though the duty and right of parents to educate their off- 
' spring is inalienable, and though this obligation is personal, 

f^^i it does not foDow that they may not make use of the as- 
sistance of others iu dischargiug this office. As parents can 
employ a trusty servant to nurse their children, so they can 
appoint a reliable teacher to instruct them in reading, writ- 
ing, good manners, Christian doctrine, and the various arts 
and sciences ; to supermtend their physical, mental, and re- 
ligious development. [/And as parents frequently have not 
the necessary time and knowledge to give their children a 
complete education, there is nothing more natural than that 
they should call in the aid of others, to whom they should 
consign a share of their parental office, with a corresponding 
portion of their parental rights. But, as it would involve too 
great inconvenience and expenditure for every family to em- 
ploy one or more pedagogues, and one teacher can instruct 
and tra^n several with the same or with greater facility than 
he would a single child, the suggestion is obvious that several 
families should unite and employ one or several trustworthy 
teachers, in common, to assist them in the education of their 
children. 

^ This circumstance first gave rise to schools, which are noth- 
ing else, in reality, than supplementary institutions to assist 
parents in the work of education. Whatever, then, may be 
the lofty idea which the worthy pedagogue may have of his 
exalted calHng, he has only a subsidiary office, and so much 
authority and jurisdiction, in the natural order, as parents 
choose to confer on him. But, like every other employe, he. 
too, can contract with his employer. He can propose certain 
conditions on which alone his services are obtainable. Hence, 
it is quite natural that schools should, in course of time, ac- 
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quire a certain degree of autonomy, should have certain con- 
stitutions, certain laws and regulations, to which parents and 
children should be obliged to submit, if they wished to avail 
themselves of their advantages. Yet, from the nature of 
things, schools should be ultimately at the mercy of parents ; 
for, on them should finally depend whether they sent their 
children to such institutions or had them otherwise instructed 
and educated. 

Such was the idea of school which prevailed with all an- 
/ cient nations, if we except Sparta, In this commonwealth 
' the children were bom, so to say, into the arms of the State. 
Immediately after its birth the child was laid upon a shield 
and addressed with the weU*known words of the Spartan 
mother : " Either with this or upon it." It was then sub- 
mitted to a wine bath to test its physical soundness. After 
this it was examined by the elders, and if found free from 
bodily defects it was allowed to live and to be reared for the 
service of its country. If any symptoms of physical inability 
were discovered, it was condemned to be flung into a crevice 
of the Taygetus as a useless specimen of humanity and a 
burthen to the State. Those children who were allowed to 
live were left to the care of their parents up to their seventh 
year, when they were removed from the family to begin the 
rough routine of State education, no more to taste the sweets 
of family life. 

Very different was the system of education in Athens, the 
high school of classic antiquity. Here, too, the supreme end 
of education was good and enlightened citizenship ; but the 
duty and right of education rested with the parents. It was 
only on condition of the fulfilment of this duty, on the part 
of parents, that the children, on their part, were by law 
obHged to support them in their old age. Up to the seventh 
year the child was consigned to the care of a nurse, who was 
usually required to be well up in years. At the age of seven, 
the boy was intrusted to a pedagogue, whose ordinary office 
it was not to teach, but to watch over his charge and conduct 
him to and from school ; while the girl was left to the care 
of her mother, to be brought up in close seclusion. The 
schools were exclusively the undertakings of private indi- 
viduals, though the edifices used as schools v/ere built at the 
expense of the State for this and other pubhc purposes. The 
instruction given in those free schools, however, was subject 
to the inspection of the State. 

In ancient BoTne parents enjoyed a still more perfect free- 
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dom in tlie education of their children. Till after the fall of 
the repubhc there were no such things as public schools. 
The child was educated in the family circle. The father re- 
mained the natural educator and instructor of his own chil- 
di-en. At an early period, however, we find schools of a 
pnvate character in Rome, which were, at fii'st, held in the 
streets and public places, and received the name of ludi 
(plays), as the teachers bore the title of ludi magislri (masters 
of play), to attract the playful children. These primitive in- 
stitutioDS gradually assumed the form of real schools, with a . 
graded course of instruction, but still maintained their pri- " 
. vate character. It is only under the emperors that we find 
I the first attempt at public schools, with teachers paid by the 
\ government Such was the Athenaeum erected by Hadrian 
4n Rome, and the auditorium of Constantine in Constanti- 
nople — the latter, a university, with a faculty of thirty-one 
professors paid by the State. But, besides those imperial 
institutions, private schools continued to work as foimerly. 

By the coming of Christ, the great Educator of the nations, 
new life was breathed into education. There was no more 
the narrowness of national prejudice, no more the distinction 
of Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian. All men were 
destined to become one great family, the children of God 
and heirs of His Kingdom. Education received a higher 
aim, which was not mere citizenship and national character, 
but the Sonship of God and the conformity with His only- 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ. And what were the principles 
of this divine pedagogy ? The same principle which God had 
established in the heghmmg— family-education. Wherefore, 
our Lord recalled matrimony to its primeval purity, unity, 
and indissolubility, and raised it to the dignity of a sacra- 
ment of His Church. He Himself is bom, grows up, is edu- 
cated (as far as this can be said of the Son of God) in the 
bosom of the family. It is only once we read of His sitting 
at the feet of the Jewish doctors. For the rest. He remained 
with His parents in the Hoi}- Family of Nazareth, and " was 
subject to them " until the hour of His public teaching ar- 
rived. 

But Christ not only infused a new soul into education, and 
reestablished the rights of parents. He HimseK came into 
the world as the teacher of the nations, who taught " as one 
having power." And like all His other saving institutions, 
He made His teaching-office permanent in His Church. 
"With the same divine power, which He had received from 
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His Heavenly Father, He invested His apostles to teach all 
nations, assuring them and their successors of His infaUible 
assistance unto the end of the world. He conferred on His 
Church a divine charter to teach, which the world can vio- 
late, but not invalidate, Christianity has given a new aspect 
to education, restoring it to the primordial ideal of the Crea- 
tor. The child should no longer be the pupil and propeiiy 
of the State. He is to be " taught of God," and for God by 
divinely-appointed teachers— the parents who have received 
their divine mission in the Sacrament of Matrimony and the 
Minister of God, sent by the Church, in the power of Christ. 
The history of the Church might ahnost be summarized in / 
the exercise of this function of education. Nor did she ever! 
cease to raise her voice in vindication of the inviolable right j 
of parents to educate their own offspring, nor fail to remind ' 
them of this important duty. 

But in modem times the old Spartan system has been in v 
great part resuscitated. The germ of the present system of 
State monopoly of education was sown by the Reformation. 
The teaching-office or the Church, instituted by Christ, was 
abolished, and private judgment enthroned in its place. 
Every man alike, according to the new Gospel, was priest 
and teacher. The Supreme teaching-office was ti*ansferred 
into the hands of the peojjle, and right well they made use 
of their prerogative to dispense themselves from the duty of 
being taught by others. In his own days, Martin Luther 
could complain with reason that already " the village parson 
was the most despised of all men, that every peasant consid- 
ered him as mud and dirt, to be trodden under foot ; the 
which, he was sorry to say, was not seldom literally execu- 
ted." 

No better was the lot of the teacher, as is natural to ex- 
pect, for Luther's abuse was levelled alike against priest, 
monk, and scholar. Hence we soon hear the general com- 
plaint that no parent would any more send his child to 
school. To this was added that the greater part of the school 
l^roperty was confiscated, and the ssdaries of teachers so cur- 
tailed that few were found willing to devote themselves to 
the work of education. The result of all this was a general 
decadence of education in the reformed countries. What, 
then, was to be done but have recourse to the State, into 
whose hands the properties of educational establishments 
had f aUen, to erect and endow new schools, and thus resus- 
citate education from the tomb. This the State also did, 
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but tardily, and, at first, only for the privileged class. But 
/ the foundation was thus laid for what is now called State 
■ education. 

• This modem system is a complete revival of the ancient 
i Papuan form of national education ; n^y, it even surpasses in 
absolutism anj-thin^ we find in the civilized nations of Pagan 
antiquity. It is Spartanism on a refined scale. This mod- 
ern Spartanism has found its heralds among the lights of 
modern philosophy, especially in Germany. CrotUieb Fichiey 
in his " Addresses to the German nation," pleads for na- 
tional education in the true Spartan sense. He will have great 
public institutions, in which the students are to be educated 
in common in the national spirit. These should be exclusively 
State institutions, besides which no other should be toleratedL 
The State should be the only educator of the nation. His 
worthy follower, Hegel, proceeding from his evolutionary pan- 
theism, came to the same conclusions. In his phrase, " edu- 
cation is the art of regenerating man to a new spiritual na- 
ture. The growing youth," he says, " who is suckled on the 
breast of morality (the State), but lives yet as a stranger in 
her absolute contemplation, is brought more and more to 
her acquaintance, and thus passes over into the universal 
mind (Geist). The (youth's) mind must divest itself of its 
individuality, and thus make its transit into the universal 
mind." This pantheistic metamorphosis, which he calls edu- 
cation, is nothing else than the total sacrifice of individual 
liberty and character to the all-absorbing omnipotent deity 
of the State, which he describes as the " realization of the 
moral idea ; the self-conscious moral substance ; the moral 
mind ; the manifest, self-revealing will"; in other words, the 
last and highest evolution of the God-universe. Who can 
dispute the right of the State, thus deified, to educate the 
children it has begotten and nourished in blissful uncon- 
sciousness on its all-embracing bosom ? And who can refuse 
to doff the swathings of individuality, and don this magic 
cloak of national universaUty ? Let this sample of the the- 
ories, on which State education is brought to rest, suffice ,• 
and let us now proceed to examine the natural rights and 
duties of the State with regard to education. 
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PART n. 

Bights and Duties of the State. 



MAN is, by nature, a social being, says the Stagyrite. His 
social wants and inclinations extend beyond the limits 
of the family circle. Without a more extensive cooperation of 
his fellows, the individual is unable to procure for himself that 
peace and comfort which constitute our temporal happiness 
in this life. The individual and the family must be defend- 
ed in their personal and domestic rights. Those material 
goods which make life enjoyable, and without which felicity 
cannot subsist, must be brought within the reach of all. 
This cannot be done without the cooperation of many, — at 
least, of those who live within certain fixed boundaries. But 
as cooperation is impossible in our present (fallen) state 
without a ruHng authority, possessing legislative and co- 
active jurisdiction, there arises the natural necessity of civil 
authority, or the power of efficaciously directing a given 
community to temporal prosperity. Civil society, therefore, 
or what we generally call the State, is a natural institution,^ 
the outgrowth of our rational human nature. There is no \ 
need of a social contract to explain its origin and existence. 
Wherever on the face of the globe a certain number of 
human beings exist in contiguity, a civil society will soon 
spontaneously spring up, whether individuals will or not. 

Therefore, we find civil society and civil authority in a 
more or less developed state with all nations. But as the ne- 
cessity, so also the object, and the limits of civil authority 
are defined by nature, its object is to procure for the indi- 
vidual and the family, by common effort, those necessary 
goods which they cannot procure for themselves, by private 
and domestic means — the protection against the assailants 
of their rights, and the promotion of such comforts and 
facilities as tend to the general temporal prosperity, without 
the violation of personal, domestic, or divine rights. The 
State, therefore, exercises two functions towards its subjects, 
— one protective of their natural or acquired rights, anothei 
promotive of their temporal weU-being. 

(19; 
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Now, does education fall within the scope of civil power! 
In other words, has civil authority been instituted by the 
Creator to teach the nations ? Certainly education does not 
fall within the pi'otective function of the State, for no right 
irt thereby violated that parents educate their own children 
or intrust them to private individuals or institutions to be 
educated, according to the dictates of their conscience. On 
the contrary', this, as we have seen, is the intention of the 
Creator, and the most perfect execution of the Divine order. 
'i The only case in which State interference can be warranted 
jis that in which the necessary education of children is nota- 

(bly neglected, as in case of exposed infants and orphans, for 
whom provision is not otherwise made by the Church, or by 
I private charity. Every child has a right to the neceseazy 
education, and if his claims are not satisfied in the natural 
divinely sanctioned order, it is the business of the State to 
take measures that the child may come to his right. By so 
doing, however, the State does not act as an educator more 
than it becomes the adminstrator of private property by pun- 
ishing theft, or enforcing the restitution of stolen goods. It 
only defends the personal rights of its subjects vnthin lawful 
bounds. But the State that t&kes education into its own V 
hands, and monopolizes schools, violates in the most glaring \ 
manner personal, parental, and divine rights. 

The child under ordinary circumstances has an inviolable 
right, though he may have no means of enforcing it, to be 
educated in the way intended by the Creator ; not under the 
iron rod of the State official, but under the loving care of his 
parents, either in the bosom of the family, or in that place 
where parents believe him to be best cared for ; not accord- 
ing to that manner of pedagogy which may seem to philoso- 
phers to make him an enlightened citizen and patriot, but in 
that way which vdll bring him nearer to his Creator, and 
guide him most effectuaUy to his last end. Therefore the 
child who is violently wrested from the arms of his parents 
and thrust into a public school, is injured in his most sacred 
personal rights ; and this violence is the more crying in the 
sight of heaven because the child has no means of self-de- 
fence, nor even the consciousness of the wrongs inflicted 
upon him. 

State education is, furthermore, a violation of domestic 
rights ; nay, it frustrates the object of domestic society, . 
which is not merely the procreation, but mainly the educa- 
tion of the human race. Procreation without the divinely- 
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intended education, is a curse rather than a blessing for tho 
individual, as well as for the race. It were better for that 
child not to be bom who is not educated in the way ol the 
Commandments of God ; and parents cannot be iadifferent, 
whether they ai*e to be the cause of a blessing, or a curse, to 
their children. They cannot, therefore, leave them a prey 
to the ambition of the State. It is their duty and their in- 
alienable light to have their children brought up according 
to their conscientious convictions. Hence the State that 
compels parents to send their children to schools which, in 
their minds, do not direct, but impede them iq the attain- 
ment of their last end, tramples ^eir most sacred rights 
under foot. 

But the State which monopolizes education goes still fur- 
ther in its injustice, it violates the divine right ; for if God 
has both naturally and positively sanctioned the law of do- 
mestic education. He cannot be indifferent as to its fulfil- 
ment. Whoever, then, conduces to or connives at the up- 
setting of this divine ordination, not only violates the rights 
of men, but lifts his unhallowed hand in rebellion agaiast 
the Creator Himself. He opposes himself to the teaching 
of Christ, and impedes His Church in the discharge of her 
teaching office ; for, supposing even the best case, in which 
the minister of the church has access to the schools, to teach 
the Christian doctrine ; yet, this is not the full exercise of 
the charge the Qhurch has received from her founder. Ab- 
stracting from the fact that primary education is essentially 
religious, and is, consequently, altogether subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Church, in virtue of the commission given 
her by Christ to teach, preserve, and defend His doctrine ; 
the Church has the divine right of supervision over the 
teaching of the various branches of profane science, in this 
sense, that she can assure herself that those branches are 
taught in such a way as not to convey any error in faith, or 
anything manifestly leading to such error, nor to contain 
anything dangerous to morala Hence a profession of faith 
is exacted by law not only of the professors of sacred, but 
also of the teachei*s of profane sciences in ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. Therefore the State that takes education into its 
own hands, though it may permit religious instruction, vio- 
lates the most fundamental of the divine rights of the 
Church. Whatever view, then, we choose to take of State 
education, it is a most flagrant injustice, «i. xsio^ \xsN:<^\axi»% 'ssA. 
saciiJegioua violaUon of the liolieat Ti^\a oi Qrq^^^ \ac^$j^\\iscci^ 
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If State education subverts the natural order instituted 
by the Creator, we may justly expect that it entails the most 
serious consequences for morality. And, in fact, we need not 
go far to find the pernicious moral effects of State or secular 
education. The catalogue of crime which is daily and weekly 
chronicled in our newspapers bears ample testimony to the 
effects of our public education. And how could it be other- 
wise if the schools are secularized, religion no more taught ; 
if children are no more impressed with the eternal maxims, 
which alone (though only aided by the interior grace of God) 
can restrain the impetuosity of the passions of man ? His- 
tory, sacred and profane, should have long since convinced 
the nations that man cannot be made moral without religion. 
" Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure," says George 
Washington, in his last injunction to his country, "reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national mo- 
rality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle." We 
are well aware that the advocates of godless education in 
this country are fond of telling us that crime is committed 
by the unlettered, not by the educated. They love to wax 
eloquent on the chastening and civilizing influence of the 
typical American schoolma'am, and the salutary moral effects 
of the coeducation of the sexes. And yet proverbial " young 
America," with all its amiable qualities, has, in great part, 
sat at the feet of those victims of civilization, and enjoyed 
all the blessings of mixed education, with " Bible-reacfing 
without note or comment," and " daily instructions in morals 
and manners." And who are the writers and readers and 
venders of dime novels and such like trash, which is delug- 
ing our country? Who are those who exercise and promote 
peculation, conniption, and all manner of pubhc dishonesty 
and swindle? Who are the Socialists and Communists and 
Nihilists who are now disorganizing society all over the 
world ? Who are bursting the bonds of domestic society in 
this country, and practicing and abetting those abominations 
which Dr. Morgan Dix has recently revealed to the American 
, pubhc ? Is it the much-decried, illiterate mass ? No ; those 
I are men and women who have enjoyed all the blessings of 
j education, minus religion, and we doubt not but the bulk of 
I them have received "moral instructions" not inferior to 
\ those generally supposed to be given in our American com- 
' mon schoola And yet Ameiican educationalists muster 
numbers, and endeavor to prove to ub etatisdcolL^ ihaik illit- 
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eracy is the cause of crime, and express a holy horror of 
illiteracy as the source of all moral and social ills. " Let us 
jBll the schools," they say, " and we shall empty the prisons," 
as if there was any connection between secular education - 
and moraHty, or the exemption from crime. 

A glance at the progress of crime in countries where State 
education is in fidlest bloom, and illiteracy a tiling almost 
unknown, will convince the reader of the fruitlessness, or 
rather the demoralizing influence of public education. Let 
y US take a few instances from the German fatherland, which, 
^ being eminently the land of modem civilization and public 
schools, cannot but be considered a fair representative. 
The growth of crime is simply alarming, especially amongst 
the youth. A Berlin preacher, in a report on the progress of 
crime in that city (1873), says : " At present the prison cells, 
allotted to juvenile criminals, are so crammed that the room 
is no longer su^cient for tliorn . In the course of 1872, no 
fewer thin 302 such juvenile i, from twelve to eighteen years 
of age, have been imprison o;l, among whom 158 were under 
sixteen years. A lad, of foui-teen, being asked in court of 
"what denomination ho was, replied : * Denominations no 
longer exist ; reUgion is no longer taught in the schools.' " 
And then the reporter goes on to say : "The great mass of 
crime has grown upon the soil of rehgious indifference and 
radicalism. Most of the criminals show an appalling igno- 
rance and carelessness in rehgious matters, and such a con- 
fusion of all moral ideas as would move any thinking man to 
compassion." 

The following extracts from the most recent statistics at 
hand bear testimony to the blessings of State education, 
or KuUury as they are pleased to call it, in the Fatherland : 
The percentage increase of crime in Prussia, from 1871 to 
1878, was an average of 100 per cent., or double the num- 
ber, the increase of population being only 4.4 per cent. In- 
crease of crimes against moraHty 148 per cent.; personal 
outrages 143 per cent. ; murders 45 per cent. ; against prop- 
erty 226 per cent. In Saxony : murders increase 85 per cent. ; 
against morality 181 per cent.; personal outrages 200 per 
cent.; the increase of population being 7.4 per cent. In 
Baden: murders increase 69 per cent.; against morality 122.9 
per cent.; against property 127 per cent. In Wurtemburg 
1872-77 : average increase of crime, 83.5 per cent.; the in- 
crease of population, 3.3 per cent In Bavarixi l.%12.-%Qs \ ^sj^^st- 
age iacreaae of crime 32.6 per ceiit,,fti^ mox^^ai^ Q>\^^^NiSa&^^'^ 
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beinp^ 3.3 por cent Tliis growth of crime has alarmed even 
the fi^'cat ciiampions of modem culture. Herr von Putt- 
kjimcr, then minister of pubUc instruction in Prussia, after 
I expressing his rej^ret that the influence of religious educa- 
'.tion wiis paralyzed in the State, said (1879) : "I am con- 
vinced that on the day on which we cease to make the saving 
teachings of the Gospel the basis of education, the fall of 
our national ci^'ilized life will be inevitable." Video mdiora 
pro^xjque ; deteriora sequor. Such are the fruits of State edu- 
cation in Geimany ; and yet we must remember that German 
/State schools, as a rule, are not non-reUgious. Cases of non- 
rehgious schools have been exceptional, and religious in- 
struction has been generally given, according to the denomi- 
nation of the children, in a soHd and systematic way ; bat 
this circumstance affords a striking evidence of the ineffi- 
ciency of reUgious instruction, if the education is secular, or, 
as it frequently happens, hostile to religion. What may we 
expect where reHgion is positively excluded ? 

We might give figures to show how the alarming increase 
, of crime in our own country goes hand in hand with the 
spread of godless education. But an abler hand, whose 
works are easily obtainable, has undertaken the task and has 
acGomphshed it so successfully that, although he has earned 
much abuse from the advocates of public schools, to our 
knowledge, not even a serious attempt has been made to 
refute him. We refer to the Hon. Zachary Montgomery, 
editor of the Family' 8 Defender and other publications. Fruit- 
land, CaUfomia. No less an authority than Eichard Grant 
White has carefully examined and verified his statements 
and "found them essentially accurate and trustworthy," 
' whence, he concludes that the evidence on record " proves 
; the case against the pubhc school system as clearly and as 
; undeniably as the truth of Newton's theory of gravitation ia 
proved by the calculations which enable astronomers to de- 
clare the motions and weigh the substance of the planets,*' 
{North American Review), 

If such are the moral fruits of State education, what must 
be its social effects ? If citizens are brought up without re- 
ligion, without conscience, without God, is it to be wondered 
at that society is disorganized, that the social order is shaken 
to its centre, that rulers are trembling on their thrones ? If 
religion and moraUty, which, to use the words of George 
Washington, are "indispensable supports of political pros- 
perity; the two great pillars of human b&i9ng»m<b^ %sid. tbft 
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firmest props of men and citizens/' are once undermined, 
the whole ^nructure of society must needs totter to its fall. 
This is the practical outcome of State education. 

But considered even from a theoretical point of view, the 
principle of State education is fraught with the most baneful 
consequences. " If the State owes its children an education 
at the common expense," says Bishop McQuaid, in the 
Journal of Education, " there is no escape from the Commun- 
ists' demand for food, clothing, and shelter at the common 
expense." The principle of State education, therefore, is 
essentially communistic. " If the mental wants of the rising 
generation ought to be satisfied by the State," says Herbert 
Spencer, " why not their physical ones ? The reasoning which 
is held to establish the right to intellectual food will equaUy 
well establish the right to material food ; nay, it will do 
more, will prove that children should be altogether cared for 
by the government." Spencer logically concludes that the 
principle of State education annuls £^ parental responsi- 
bility. 

And Stuart MiU does not hesitate to call State education 
an insupportable despotism, inasmuch as it forms the opin- 
ions and sentiments of the people in such a way that the 
State may lead them whither it pleases. Admitting the right 
of the State to compel parents to give a certain amount of 
education to their children, he says (On Liberty): "A general 
State education is a mere contnvance for moulding people 
to be exactly like one another ; and as the mould in which 
it casts them is that which pleases the predominant power in 
the government — in proportion as it is efficient and successful 
—it estabHshes a despotism over the mind, leading by nat- 
ural tendency to one over the body. An education estab- 
lished and controlled by the State should only exist, if it 
exist at all, as one among many competing experiments car->w 
ried on for the purpose of example and stimulus to kee}) the ^ 
others up to a certain standard of excellence." 

We are no admirers of the philosophy of Spencer and 
Mill, but the greater their aberrations in other respects the 
more ilnportance must be attached to their views on this one 
point, in which they did not allow themselves to be carried 
away from, the path of common-sense by the current of 
modem notions. And, in fact, if the State may regulate and 
superintend the mental development of its children, we do 
not see why it should not, in like manner, watch over their 
physical growth. If the State BappV:j ^^ ^S^K^j^^ocA^Jst^"'^^ 
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not the nurse ? If it prescribe the mental regime, why not 
also the physical? Why not enact a national bill of fare, 
based on the most approved medical piincipJes? Why not 
lejT^islate on the clothiner, habitation, corporal exercises, of its 
youthful subjects? This piinciple of State education, if 
synthetized to its last consequences, "would with logical ne- 
ycessity lead us to the adoption of the famous black-soup 
I mess of the Spartans. However himiane and philanthropic, 
jthen, the principle of State education may appear at iirst 
jsight, if once a(initted it necessarily paves the way to com- 
/munism and despotism. And it matters very little whether 
» the State that adopts it is a republic, or an oligarchy, or a 
monarchy. History teaches that the one of these forms as 
well as &e other is liable to those excesses, as soon as it 
begins to disregard the natural laws which the Creator has 
traced out on human nature for the direction of civil society. 
It is needless to point to the pernicious effects of State 
education on rdigion. When teadiers and pupils are sub- 
tracted from the salutary influence of the Church, when God 
and religion and all those things which appertain to man's 
last end and should be first and foremost in the training of 
youth, are proscribed for six days of the week» how is it 
possible to imbue children with religious sentiments, to 
ground them in the principles of their faith, so that they 
may learn to act on religious motives through life? Re- 
ligion, at most, will be a matter of secondary importance 
with tiiem. And even though regular religious ins&uctions 
may be permitted, yet the education will be far from being 
a religious one. Primary education, especially, must be 
blended with religion ; the children must be brought up in 
a religious atmosphere ; religion must become familiar and 
easy, and, as it were, a second nature to them ; and this is a 
thing impossible if the instruction is secular, if the Church 
does not exercise a direct influence on teacher and pupiL 
\ Infidelity or religious indifference is the inevitable conse- 
: quence of such secular instruction. We have many sad in- 
; stances to illustrate the truth of this assertion in our own 
; country. For what is the cause of the progress of infidelity 
in this country, if not mainly the godless education given in 
our public schools ? And if the number of Catholics in the 
United States whicli, thanks be to God, is very considerable 
compared with other denominations, is not more than half 
what it ought to be, we believe that this is chiefly, though 
liot solely^ owing to publicHKdioo] education. 
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But State education, we maintain furthermore, far from 
being beneficial, is highly injurious to the advancement of 
true civilization^ to the true progress of education. Here we 
must remind the reader that the true civilization of a nation 
does not consist in its material power and resources, nor in 
the most perfect utilizing of the forces of nature for social 
comfort and industrial facilities. All these things, of course, 
are the outcome of culture in a certain department, which, 
though of great importance, is by no means the highest of 
civilized life. Neither does true civilization consist in the 
total exemption from illiteracy ; for, as we have already 
shown, a high degree of mental culture and good taste is not 
incompatible with illiteracy. Many an unlettered Italian will 
pass a better judgment on the artistic merits of a work of 
art than an Ainerican high-school graduate, who has heard 
much talk of good taste and aesthetics. iThe true civilization 
of a nation is the perfect, harmonious development of the 
higher faculties of the people as suchj Now, can this har- 
monious development of the higher faculties of a nation be 
obtained under State education ? We emphatically deny the 
possibihty ; for how can the development be hannonious if 
the religious and moral side of human natui^e be altogether, 
or partially neglected ? How can even the intellectual f acul- j 
ties be properly developed when, as is generally the case in ! 
State schools, fiie whole education has a materialistic drift ? • 
How can the aesthetic faculties be awakened, chastened, and ' 
cultivated, if Christianity, in which alone lofty ideals are to / 
be contemplated, is banished from the school-room and ex- | 
punged from the school-books ? 

But the most lamentable effect of this purely secular edu- 
cation is the rise and spread of error. As soon as science is 
divorced from positive religion there is no safeguard against 
eiTor. Science has no longer the bulwark of inf aUible au- 
thority to keep it within the proper bounds. The human 
mind has no longer the unerring monitor to check its vain 
curiosity, to say to it : " So far shalt thou come, and no far- 
ther I *' It has no longer the beacon-Hght of faith to light it 
on its way through the shoals and cliffs, with which the great 
ocean of the intelligible is beset. Therefore it is that, in our 
days, in which the human mind has emancipated itself from 
the restraint of authority, " men have become vain in their 
thoughts, and their foolish hearts are darkened, and, profess- 
ing to be wise, they have become fools." They have, in truth, 
changed the glory of the incorruptible Qod xs^^^Vss^^^a^ 
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of tliO coiTiiptn>le world, and rational men into the likeness 
of tbo a]>c, and reduced Creator and creation to a mere com- 
bination of matter and movement Tliis lamentable degrada- 
tion of wicnce in our days is the natural outcome of its 
divorce from positive religion. If any one looks on this as 
progi-ess, he may boast that secular education is the mother 
of civihzation. We will not reason with him. 

Science has its God-appointed moderatrix in revealed re- 
ligion. Nor does this subordination in any way derogate 
from the dignity of science ; nay, it enhances the same, inas- 
much as it giKU'ds it from error, which alone can degrade ii 
On the other hand, who does not see that it is the most un- 
mitigated despotism against the human mind and against 
science, that tlieir growth and development should be ruled 
by the State, which has no vocation, not to say capacity, for 
that task. Instances of this intellectual thraldom are not 
wanting in the history of modem philosophy. It is a patent 
f jw't that, as long as Hegel was in favor in the cabinet of 
:' Berlin, almost exclusively his followers were promoted to the 
higher chairs of learning in Prussia, which circumstance, 
more than anything else, has given i)opularity to his absurd 
system of philosoj)hy and pedagogics among the learned ; 
but, as soon as the wind of doctrine began to veer in minis- 
teiial circles, the young Hegels were almost systematically 
- debaiTed from professorial eminences. 
" Moreover, as competition is the life of trade, so also of 
education, and as State monopoly is prejudicial to any 
bnmch of business, so it must be to education. Of course, 
the State, having extensive resources at its disposal, can af- 
ford material facihties, which private communities, in our 
days, can hardly attain to ; but the faculty or teacher, whose 
position is secured by government funds, will rarely devote 
the same energy to the work of education as those wlio alto- 
gether depend on their own efficiency for their support^^ 
Still greater will be the self-devotion of those who have sacii- 
ficed every temporal emolument for God's sake, in order the 
more freely to give themselves up to the task of education ; 
whose affections are undivided by the cares of this world, 
and whose every thought belongs to the youth intrusted to 
their care. 

But State monopoly destroys that healthy competition, and 
leaves no room for those higher impulses. State professors, 
who have large numbers of puj^ils, will always have as many 
clever ones as will be able to save their reputation ; but, if 
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they are not actuated by higher motives, what cannot be in- 
discriminately supposed, they wiD allow the weaker talents to 
lag behind, or abandon their studies in despair. Any one who 
is in the least acquainted with European State schools, knows 
what a wide gap separates teacher and pupil, what an ab- 
solute want of sympathy exists between them. One need 
only set his foot in a private institution to experience the dif- 
ference. Here you can find the greatest mutual confidence 
and sympathy ; students having the greatest attachment to 
their teachers, and teachers having the most lively interest 
for the progress of every individual of their pupils. What- 
ever view, then, we take of State education, whether moral, 
social, religious, or pedagogic, we find it highly prejudicial to 
Hie cause of true education, culture, and civilization, a bane 
to the individual and to society, a crying outrage against the 
claims of human nature and the laws of the Creator. 

It might seem to the reader as though we exempted the 
State from all concern for the education of its subjects. This, 
however, is far from being the case. It is the task of the 
State, or civil government, to provide for the weal of the 
community, as far as this can be done without infringiag on 
the personal and domestic rights of its subjects, or on tiiiose 
no less sacred and inviolable rights which Christ conferred 
on His Church ^/ and nothing contributes more to the well- 
being of aroople than a good education. It follows, then, 

^that'^ie^^^^be has the duty and the right to promote educa- 
tionr^mmn the limits of right. But to promote education it 
is not necessary to monopolize it ; nay, such monopoly, as we 
have shown, is highly injurious to the progress of education. 

^ The State has, then, undoubtedly the right to erect and en- ; 
dow schools at the public expense, where ^ch are necessary- 
or useful and not omerwise provided for. For such schools 
the State may make regulations and appoint teachers ; pro- 

/»vided, however, it leave the Church full freedom to superin- 
tend and conduct the religious education in the same. The 
State may, also, and ought to supply such facilities for higher 
education, as are too expensive for private enterprise, such as 
museums, observatories, art galleries, public libraries, botan- 
ical and zoological gardens, etc. It should, moreover, or- 
ganize and equip scientific expeditions, patronize all kinds of 
Qsefol scientific research, and reward men of eminent literary 
and scientific merit ; in such a manner, however, as to stimu- 
late, not to pamper genius. 

Thski education, tiien, may be an object of ^oyer\i\£L<Kol 
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legislatioii is certain beyond all exception. The limits ol 
tlus right of legislation must, as we hinted, be defined, on 
the one hand, by the common good, as a positive norm ; and, 
on the other hand, by personal, domestic, and religious 
rights, as a negative norm. We cannot in this paper enter 
into a detailed investigation of these limits. One question, 
however, we do not wish to pass over in silence. It is the 
rvexed question of compulsory ediwation. Can the State en- 
force compulsory education ; that is, can it force parents to 
send their children to school up to a certain age, say twelve 
or fourteen years ? 

Certain it is that the State cannot oblige them to send 
their children to any school in particular, much less to a 
school whose teaching is merely secular or hostile to their re- 
Hgious convictions. This would be against the^ most sacred 
rights and highest interests of parents and children. Neither 
can the State compel parents to send their children to any 
school at aU, if their education is otherwise provided for. So 
far, we beUeve, all right-thinking men agree. 

Now, the question arises whether the State can bylaw 
oblige parents to have their children taught reading, writing, 
reckoning, and the other elements of secular knowledge. Chi 
this point even Catholic authors are at issue. For our own 
part we beheve that parents in our days are, under ordinary 
circumstances, bound in conscience to give their children the 
advantage not only of a rehgious education, but also, at least, 
of an elementary secular education ; but we deny that the 
State can make or enforce laws to this effect. Parents are 
also in conscience bound to afford their children healthy 
food, clothing, and habitation ; yet, who wiH infer from this 
that the State has a right to regulate the kitchen, nursery, 
and other apartments in families, or make laws to prescribe 
the material and make of the children'^ dress according to 
the various seasons of the year ? God has given this re- 
sponsibility to parents, and it is only in cases of utter neglect 
that they are to be interfered with by outside authority. 
4 This extreme case of utter neglect in education cannot 
, occur unless the child is altogether abandoned ; then it is the 
; duty of the State to interfere and provide for the necessary 
' education. 

But the advocates of State education urge that it is the 
duty of the State to defend the rights of its subjects, and 
that the children have a right to an elementary secular edu- 
cation at least ; that the State, therefore, can and must pro- 
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Tide that every child within its jurisdiction is taught at least 
the elements. Here we must distinguish in education what 
• is essential from what is non-essentialX What is essential in 
mental education is the knowledge of those things which are 
necessary for the attainment of our last end ; as in physical 
education, that is essential which is necessaiy to preserve the 
physical life of the child ; and to this the child has a strict 
right exjustUixL All further knowledge is non-essential, and 
can only be claimed by the child ex cequitate ; in other words, 
the parents are bound to give their children more education 
than is merely essential to their eternal salvation, in virtue of 
the love they owe to their offspring ; but they are not bound 
under the title of justice, and cannot therefore be compelled 
by coactive measures to the fulfilment of that duty of 
parental piety ; in the same way as a rich man, who disinher- 
its bis children and disposes otherwise of his property, sins 
Ei^ainst parental charily, but does not violate the right of 
another, because he only disposes of what is his. 

But cannot the State legislate also in cases of mere equity ? 
Certainly it can, but only within its own sphere and for the 
general good. But neither of these conditions is realized in 
the case in question. Education, as we have shown, doesv 
not fall within the sphere of the State, but is the proper f unc- ^ 
tion of domestic society. It is, therefore, only in utter de- «. 
fault of parents that the State can assume this duty, and x 
further interference is not for the common good, as we have 
seen, but leads to communism and despotism. 

They further advance that the honor of a civilized State re- 
quires that all its subjects are able to read and write. Illiteracy, 
they say, is a disgrace to the nation. We do not plead for iUit- 
eracy, but we are unable to perceive any great ignominy or seri- 
ous inconvenience to a State in the fact that some of its colliers, 
and plowmen, and cowboys, and dairymaids are not able to 
read the daily paper and carry on an epistolary correspond- 
ence with their friends, provided they are honest and thrifty, 
and understand the simple science of their own craft. But 
such citizens, they say, are not fit for free suffrage. Why 
not ? Unless because they are debarred of their franchise, 
or duped by their literate brethren. Further, they exclaim, 
such citizens are unfit to be true patriots and to defend their 
country. We have seen spectacled German students under 
arms, but we could not imagine that they were braver than 
the unlettered Crusaders of old, or more patriotic than the 
iUiterate portion of the Irish Brigade. 
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All the arguments which are adranced in favor of compul- 
Bory education are, to our mind, utterly void of convincing 
force. All they prove is, that the State ^ould favor and pro- 
mote education within its due limits, and that we fully agree to. 
In our days there is no need of coercion to induce parents to 
give their children the necessary secular education, if facili- 
ties are offered them. Self-respect and self-interest suggests 
this so strongly, where the state of society requires it, thai 
coactive measures are needless. 

Where iDiteracy is a considerable inconvenience, it vdll 
generally be found that in those cases in which mental edu- 
cation has been notably neglected, the physical has been a 
good deal more overlooked. And yet, though it is a true 
principle in education, — prius est vivere ; dein phUosophari, — 
no State ever thinks of making inquiries into the physical 
rearing of children, which falls within its province more than 
the mental training. Why, then, should the State be so so- 
licitous that the physically neglected child, whom it has per- 
mitted to be half-starved, ill-clad, and ill-housed, should at 
the age of twelve con his A, B, C ? Such delicacy we con- 
sider highly preposterous and sentimental, not to say phari- 
saical. Compulsory education, therefore, in whatever shape W 
or form it may be adopted and enforced by a State, we holdr 
to be an overstepping of the divinely-constituted limits of 
political authority and an egregious outrage against private 
and domestic rights. 

To sum up our views in a few words : Abstracting from 
the prerogatives of the Church, we say that, according to the 
natural law, which is the basis of the moral order and of all 
positive legislation, education is the business of parents, to 
the exclusion of all others ; that they have, therefore, the sa- 
cred and inviolable right to educate their own ofifepring, or in- 
trust them to the care of those who will educate them, ac- 
cording to their moral and religious convictions ; that the 
State, according to the same divinely-constituted order, 
should not be the educator of its children, but only the pro- 
moter and patron of education ; that this is its only function 
with regard to education, by which alone it can lead the peo- 
ple to true civilization ; that any further interference on the 
part of the State, in the matter of education, is not only vio- 
lent and unjust, but must needs prove destructive to rehgion, 
to morality, to genuine culture, and to the social order of 
nations. 

It was not until the above was pubHshed that the Family^ 
JD^ender came into our hands. "We were not Oi Aittla i^leajsed 
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to find how exactly our own views agreed with the seven 
pro{)ositions submitted to the State Legislature of California 
as an amendment to the Constitution ; which have been 
signed by a number of the most influential citizens of all de- 
mominations, and defended with much ability for some 
years past by the Hon. Zachary Montgomery. We subjoin 
i}hem as an apt conclusion of this part of our essay. 

• 

1. ** Parents are bound, by the law of Nature (each according to his 
ability), to properly feed, clothe, and educate their own children, and 
imwilling parents shall be compelled, by appropriate legislation, to 
<lischarge these duties. 

2. ** It is a public duty to assist, at public expense, in furnishing the 
necessary means wherewith to projHjrly feed, clothe, and educate chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to so feed, clothe, and educate them. 

3. "No citizen of this State shall ever be taxed for the feeding, 
clothing, or educating of children — not his own— whose parents are 
amply able to f€«d, clothe, and educate them. 

4. "All such parents as are neither mentally nor morally unfit to 
have the custody of children, are entitled, and in duty bound, to select 
for the education of their own children, schools wherein they believe 
that neither the teachers, the associations, nor the kind of instruction 
given will seriously endanger either their health, their lives, or their 
morals, but will best promote their temporal and eternal welfare. 

5. "Neither thef State, nor any municipal or other government or- 
ganized under its authority, shall ever force upon the child of any 
parent — ^not legally adjudged mentally or morally unfit to discharge 
the duties of the parental oflSce— any particular teacher, book, or sys- 
tem of religious or non-religious instruction against the conscientious 
objections of such ijarent. 

6. "Tuition, when at public expense, shall embrace a good common 
English and business education, added to such a thorough training in 
one or more of the mechanic arts, or the manufacturing, domestic, or 
productive industries, as will best prepare youth for the practical busi- 
ness of self-support, but shall not extend to the merely ornamental or 
more abstruse arts or sciences, except in a limited class of cases (to be 
provided for by law) as a reward for exalted merit, when coupled with 
a high order of talent and a special aptitude for such arts or sciences. 

7. " The whole business of educating and training the young, shall, 
like other professions, be open to private enterprise and free competi- 
tion ; provided that the State shall establish and maintain such neces- 
saiy educational institutions as private enterprise shall fail to establish 
and maintain ; and every parent or guardian entitled to have his or her 
child or ward educated at public expense, shall select for such purpose 
his own school, and the teacher or principal of such school shall be 
paid periodically for teaching such pupil a compensation, the maximum 
of which shall be fixed by law, which compensation shall be propor- 
tionate to the progress made by the pupil during such period of tuition 
in the legally appointed secular branches. Said progress to be ascer- 
tained by examiners duly elected or appointed in such manner as may 
be provided by law ; but no religious tuition which may be given in 
any such school shall be at public expeiiae oi wx\i^'e«X.^a^il<^^Ni;?^s^T«k^^ 
of said examiners. " 
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TAKING mainly the natural law for our guide, we have en- 
deavored to define the rights and duties of the family and 
State in matters of education. We shall now proceed to ex- 
amine into the rights and duties which the Church has in 
these matters in virtue of her divine constitution. That the 
Church, according to the intention of her divine founder, 
should have certsun inviolable and inalienable rights, must be 
evident to all true believers in Christianity. Christ has given 
her a constitution, a social organization, independent of all 
himian power. He has constructed her as a moral edifice, 
based upon the unshaken rock of unity, cemented with that 
divine authority with which He vested her rulers, the ax>os- 
tles and their successors, and chief of all St. Peter, her su- 
preme head, and his followers. He has organized her into a 
body politic with superiors having power to command, to 
legislate, to direct, to coerce ; in short. He endowed her with 
aU those legislative, judiciary, and executive means necessary 
or conducive to her divine purpose, the direction of the faith- 
ful to their last end. To her rulers He gave the power of 
binding and loosing, i. e., of imposing, and dispensing with 
moral obHgations, with such eficaGy that their decisions 
should be ratified by divine sanction in heaven. This power 
has been granted to the Church, not for a time, or within 
certain limits, but unto the end of the world, independent of 
aU circumstances, and all social and political changes. 

Such a divine social organization as the Church is, must 
needs, by its very constitution, possess extensive rights. 
Prominent among them is the right to teach, to educate. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the way, the truth, and the life, came 
into the world as a master, a teacher, a prophet. As such He 
was expected by the Jews ; as such He manifested !^imself, 
as the Prophet, who taught as one having power, not as the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Through Him God has spoken to 
the world, after having revealed Himself, at divers times and 
m divers ways, through the prophets of old. 
(84) 
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But Christ's teaching was confined to a limited territory 
and a small portion of mankind. His mission was with the 
stray sheep of Israel's fold. The preaching of the gospel 
and the teaching of the nations He reserved for the Apostles 
and their followers. For this teaching-office He insti-ucted 
His Apostles with the greatest care during the three years of 
His public life. After having thus trained and prepared 
them. He conferred upon them that inviolable charter avail- 
able for all times and places : " All power is given to me in \ 
heaven and on earth ; going, therefore, teach ye all nations" To ^ 
guide them unerringly in their teaching, He assured them of 
His assistance to the end of the world ; " And behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world," 
He finally sealed their infallibility by the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, on that memorable day of Pentecost, when 
parted tongues of fire descended upon them, and they began 
to speak in divers tongues the wonderful works of God. 

Thus trained, chartered, and armed with superaatural 
power, they went forth on their universal mission, according 
to the behests of their Lord, " in Jerusalem, and Judea, and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost parts of the earth," and 
** they taught everywhere, the Lord working vdthal and con- 
firming the word with the signs that followed." When 
brought before the authorities of the Synagogue and the 
State, and called to account for their conduct, they reso- 
lutely and unflinchingly answered : Non possumus. " We can 
not but speak the things we have seen ancl heard." " We \ 
ought to obey God rather than men." And this has ever since / 
been the watchword of the Church, as often as her divine / 
rights of education have been infringed upon by the abuse / 
of the civil power : Non possumus ! We can not be silent. 

Nor were the Apostles satisfied with teaching by word of 
mouth ; whenever neceseaty or utility suggested, they also had 
recourse to written instructions. They became all things to 
aU men — Jew to the Jew, Greek to the Greek, barbarian to 
the barbarian, wise to the wise, and foolish to the foolish— 
to gain all to Christ. It is but natural, then, to expect that 
the Church should, in course of time, open schools, as tha 
most effectual means of teaching the nations. Therefore 
we see already in the second century the first of the great 
Catechetical Schools fiourishing in Alexandria, which was then 
a great centre of learning as well as commerce. This school, 
founded by the convert philosopher, Pantaenua, has ti^- 
c^vei un4pn§ fame from tU^ namea oi %\». ^^-oie^ «s>S^ 
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Origen. Nor were these schools, as might be infe 
from their names, institutions for mere religious insi 
tion, or the teaching of the Christian doctnne. All 
arts and sciences of tiie time, especially philosophy, rhet 
and literature, were thoroughly and systematically ta 
in them. 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, in a panegyric on Ori 
gives us a graphic sketch of that great teacher's met 
" Before receiving students," he says, " Origen used to 
amine them by a series of questions to discover their def 
and to try to correct them. He then taught them log 
whet' their understanding — not, however, the logic com 
vnth ordinary philosophers, but the logic of common-se 
which is necessary to aU, Greeks and barbarians, the leao 
and the unlearned ; in short, for all men, whatever voca 
they may choose to follow. To logic he added natural 
losophy ; which he taught in such a manner as to illust 
and classify every single object, to reduce it by a simple 
position to its first elements, and explain the nature of 
whole and its parts, and the various changes to which it 
subject. This he did to inspire the pupil with a rati 
instead of an irrational admiration of nature. Then the 
dent was introduced to the study of geometry, the firm 
unshaken basis of aU the other sciences ; and astronomy, w' 
contemplates the firmament, and leads to the sublime 
heavenly. After^ these preparatory studies he was tai 
moral philosophy ; and herein Origen exhibited to all in 1 
self the golden mirror of virtue and piety. He taught 
student particularly to enter into his own spirit ; to pro 
for the soul above all other things, and to practice piety, 
then read with them the writings of the ancient philosop 
and poets, except those who denied the Providence of G 
for these were not considered fit to be read, lest by them 
soul should be defiled. The student was made familiar ^ 
aU the philosophical systems ; wherein the teacher ace 
panied him in spirit, as on a journey, and led him, as it v^ 
by the hand, when anything- abstruse, doubtful, or decep 
presented itself ; or, like an expert swimmer, to whon 
feat is unknown or untried, who, being himself secure f 
aU danger, stretches forth his hand to extricate and ; 
others from drowning. The course of studies was conclu 
with the exposition of the sacred books and the Chrig 
philosophy." 

yfe ha,ye guoted this rather long peuaaage to show how 
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Church, from the very earliest ages, was solicitous to teach 
not only the Christian doctrine, but the whole cyclopaedia of 
the known sciences. Alexandria, however, was not the only 
Christian seat of learning of this kind in the first centuries 
of the Church. Similar, though less celebrated, institutions 
existed in Jerusalem, Antioch, Edessa, Caesarea, Nisibis, 
NeocsBsarea, Nicomedia, Smyrna, Nsizianzus, Byzantium, 
Home, Cartilage, Hippo, Lyons, and other places. These 
schools were principtdly intended for adults, while the chil- 
dren were commonly instructed and educated in the Chris- 
tian doctrine and Christian life, as well as in the elements of 
learning, privatelyby their parents ; or, at least, under their 
immediate supervision, as was the custom among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans in pre-Christian times. 

There are, however, instances of Christian schools for \ 
children at a very early period. We meet with the first \ 
Christian elementary school in the second century at Edessa, 
where a priest, named Protogenes, taught the children to 
read and write and sing the psalms. Nor ought we to sup- 
pose that this school was the only one of the land existing at 
this period. St. Basil the Great (died 379), who composed 
the rule of the Monks of the East, not only makes the edu- 
cation of youth one of their chief ministries, but also gives 
them circumstantial hints on the method of teaching and the 
conduct they are to pursue in this avocation. The bishops, 
following the example of St. Augustine, commonly supported 
and instructed at their houses or churches a number of boys, 
-who formed a. kind of diocesan seminary, and from whom 
the various ranks of the clergy were filled. 

The priests soon imitated their examples in their districts, 
and gathered a circle of boys around them whom they in- 
structed in the Christian doctrine, ecclesiastical chant, and 
t lie rudiments of knowledge. This practice, which had been 
already inculcated in provincial synods, was universally sanc- 
tioned by the sixth ecumenical council at Constantinople 
(G81), which prescribes that schools should be opened in air\ 
parishes {per viUas et vicos). Besides, every monastery had \ 
invariably its school attached. Whence we find from the 
earhest ages, besides the higher institutions, which coincide 
with the more modem universities, three classes of schools— \\ . 
the episcopal, corresponding to our seminaries, the parochial, ^ 
and tiie monastic schools. 

But soon the tide of the barbarians poured dowcL\L^i\ 
civilized Europe, and almost swept awa^ es^x^ ^'K^S|^^^ 
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Christianity and civilization. The light of faith and learn- 
ing seemed for a time to be all but extinguished, and dismal 
darkness hovered over the face of Europe. But God, in His 
sweet Providence, chose a tiny islet in the western sea, which 
seemed to be out of the reach of civilization, to enkindle a new 
flame. This " gem of the ocean," illuminated by the rays of 
Christianity, was destined in a short time to shed its lustre 
over the known world. Its schools count by hundreds, and 
its students bv tens of thousands. Such was the fame of 
these institutions that they attracted the eager student, in 
quest of learning and sanctity, from all parts of Europe, 
even from the classic shores of Hellas, to drink at their pure 
and untainted fountains. Such was their efficiency that they 
turned out hundreds of aposties to bear the good tidings of 
the Gospel and the light of civilization to the Scot, and the 
Pict, and the Anglo-Saxon, and the Teuton, and the Swiss, 
and the Gaul, and even into the very heart of Italy, which 
was itself, both before and after, the centre of faith and civ- 
ilization. 

We need only recall the names of Bangor in Ireland, or 
of sea-girt lona on the wild Scottish coast, or of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, or of Bobbio on the plains of Lombardy, to re- 
mind the reader of what the Irish Church has done for the \ 
education and civilization of Europe. We need only men- 
tion the names of St. Columbkille, St. Columbanus, St, Gall, 
Sts. Kilian and Emeran, St. Virgil of Salzburg. Such wa« 
the drift of Irish Apostles to the Continent of Europe, such 
was their influence on civilization, that a German writer of 
the ninth century (Emmerich von Reichenau) exclaims, with 
the pointedness and warmth peculiar to his time : " O, how \ 
could we ever forget Erin, from which such light and splen- | 
dor has dawned upon us ! For, though bom in a land which 1 
lies to the East, the Sun of the Faith has arisen upon us, I 
contrary to the course of nature, from the exti*eme West, I 
whence he has gone forth in his splendor over all nations." 

The fearless and enterprising sons of St. Benedict went 
forth from the sunny South and met the sons of St. Patrick 
on their apostolic expeditions. To the Benedictines is mainly 
due the conversion and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon, 
Their first care on landing in Britain was to open schools. 
What manner of pupils they met with, we see in St. Aid- 
helm, Venerable Bede, Alfred the Great, and Alcuin ; who 
were prodigies of learning and bvimed with the desire of 
communicating their knowledge to their fellow-men. To 
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&ese men humanity and education owe more than to gener* 

^ions of our modem noisy philanthropic educators. The 

t^glo-Saxons, now converted and civilized, took the lead in 

^^ work of civilization among European nations. From 

**^em went forth St. Winifrid, or Boniface, as he is usually 

^^Jled, who became the Apostle of Germany, with a numer- 

P^^s host of apostolic companions. Alcuin was employed by 

y^^^arlemagne, not only as his own tutor, but also to found 

^^^liools in various parts of the Frankish Empire. Many 

^^"^er Anglo-Saxon and Irish monks occupied chairs in these 

^^^^^itutions. 

^ In these schools and in the episcopal and monastic institu- 

^.ons we find the germs from which the great UniversUies \ 

f the Middle Ages have been gradually developed. When ^ 

e look at the number of these great institutions, when we 

^^^onsider the multitude of students from all parts and of all 

^^asses who flocked to them, when we review the extensive 

^3ourse of studies which they pursued, when we behold those 

^reat lights who occupied their chairs ; we must conclude 

^hat, in those ages which modem writers and talkers are 

3)leased to caU " dark," though iUiteracy may have been more 

<5onimon, yet higher education was more universal and a 

good deal more thorough and substantial than in our own / 

enlightened age. / 

Before the so-called Reformation we have counted no less 
than 66 European Catholic Universities of note ; of which 
Italy possessed 17, Germany 14, France 12, Spain and Por- 
tugal 10, England 2, Scotland 3, Hungary 3, other countries , 
5. In the fourteenth century the University of Bologna / 
numbered some 13,000 students, while the University of / 
Oxford (including fellows, tutors, and students) formed a/ 
body of 30,000. The number of years devoted to study, ex-f 
elusive of the preparatory course, was generally 7 for arts 
and 12 for professional branches (Theology, Medicine, Law), 
making in all at least 19 years of higher studies, or even 
more in some cases. 

Whatever modem educationalists may think or say in dis- 
paragement of the mediasval system of education, we cannot 
induce ourselves to believe that institutions which turned 
out writers and thinkers like St. Bernard, Albertus Magnus, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, Alex- 
ander of Hales, Roger Bacon, and such polished geniuses as 
Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, or Sir Thomas More, have been 
inferior to our modern "cram" fiai4.\a!^-Yt^'eKQX^^isss!^^c«k.^ 
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ties with all their vaunted progress. Nor can the medisBval 
schools be despised for their ignorance in the natural sciences 
any more than Lord Bacon or Sir Isaac Newton can be 
blamed for not inventing the telephone or the electric light. 

While higher education was thus provided for by the 
Church in the Middle Ages, the popular or primary schools 
were by no means neglected. About the year 1400, the dio- 
cese of Prague alone, which covered a comparatively limited 
territory, had at least 640 elementary schools. Now, taJdng 
this number as a basis for the 63 dioceses into which Ger« 
many was then divided, and which were in great part more 
extensive and populous than that of Prague, we obtain more 
than 40,000 elementary schools in Germany alone. As the 
same discipline essentially prevailed with regard to schools 
throughout the Church, we might make a similar approxi- 
mate calculation for the other countries. In the year 1378 
we find 63 lay teachers occupied in elementary schools in 
the city of Paris, a very considerable number for the then 
existing population. Of these, 22 were female teachers, a 
circumstance which shows that the education of the female 
sex was then sufficiently provided for. The education of the 
female' sex, however, was then, as it is now in the Church, 
wherever she is free, mainly in the hands of religious wom- 
en. Every convent had its school for externs as well as for 
the members of its own community. Should any one wish 
further information on the high attainments of the ladies of 
the Middle Ages, we would refer him to Montalembert's 
brilliant chapter on the " Anglo-Saxon Nuns," in his interest- 
ing history of the Monks of the West. 

We see, therefore, that tiie Church has from the beginning 
looked upon education as her province. She has practically 
educated the nations for 1,800 years, and continues in the 
exercise of this ministry wherever she enjoys her liberty. 
She has received an inviolable charter from her divine 
Founder. She has founded the first schools in Christendom 
and gathered the elite of Christian genius to imbibe the pure 
waters of learning from their Hmpid sources. She has pre- 
served the remnants of ancient civilization from the devour- 
ing flames of barbaric invasion and the levelling fury of sec- 
tarian fanaticism. She has given birth to those great insti- 
tutions of learning which will be remembered in history, as 
the cradles of genius and seats of literature and the fine ajrts, 
when aU our modern public schools and universities will 
have glided into f orgetf ulnesa. From her bosom have gone 
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•forfch the great teaching oiders and congregations of both 

^©xes, who, bound by the holy vows of povei-ty, chastity, and 

obedience, untrammelled by all earthly ties, free from the 

^c>ggiiig influences of worldly affections, devote themselves, 

^hole and undivided, to the work of education. To-day, 

^l^il© her ri ghts are violated b;^the_mach^ of ^odl^ss 

*'**^tes and'^rt^ more gocHefiS secret sects ; while h^r children 

?|^^ perSdibus^^ii^ded or violently driven into godless and 

'eliggtg^79E^te school^ she shows her divine diaiier, and 

•ys, as, the A pogUes did : " Non possumits ; we can not yield, 

^ can ' not Detray the charge of Christ ; let the httle ones 

^^me to me." 

The fact that the Church has from the very outset claimed 
^^d exercised the right of educating the Christian youth is a 
^^Xifficient proof of the existence of such a right. Her rights 
lay be violated. The youth may be wrested from her arms 
ith brute force and driven into godless institutions. Con- 
sessions may be extorted from her, whereby, te prevent 
^^freater evils, she may yield a portion of her rights, provided 
►nly the principle be maintaiaed. But the rights entrusted 
her by her Divine Spouse she can never abandon, because 
"^€hey imply the most serious and binding duties. Let us 
^^ow enter somewhat more minutely into those rights and 
•duties, and try, as far as space permits, to determine their 
extent more in detail 

And for the first, we say : The Church has the divinely con- 
stituted and inalienahle right to provide for a complete religious 
education of aU her children in all schools, of whatever bind or 
grade they may be. 

By a religious education we do not mean the mere instruc- 
tion in the Christian doctrine. This, though an essential ele- 
ment, does not constitute a religious education. A religious I 
education supposes a knowledge of the Christian doctrine i 
and consists mainly in a reHgious and moral training by the 1 
exercise of virtuous acts and all those practices of religion ' 
which, according to the principles of revelation, constitute or ! 
insure a Christian and supernatural Hfe. This training the ' 
Church owes to all her children, and she has an indisputable 
right, unmolested, to fulfil this duty through her lawful miu- 
isters, under all circumstances, and in all institutions — in the 
high-school and university, as well as in the elementary 
school 

This is manifest, first, from the duty which the Church has 
of directing the faithful by efficacious means to thftix ewj^ox- 
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natural end. With the exercise of this duty the Church can- 
not dispense at any instant of man's life, from the moment 
she has received him into h^r fold until she delivers him up 
to the Supreme Pastor, at the hour of his death. But toward 
no stage of life is this duty so strictly incumbent upon 
her as toward that of youth and childhood. "As the twig 
is bent the tree's inclined." She must, therefore, exercisa 
the greatest vigilance, that^ while the child and youth is 
growing, physically and intellectually, his moral and religious 
development may keep pace vdth his bodily and mental 
growth. She must take care that the germ of supernatural 
Hfe, which is deposited in his soul in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, be nurtured and watered by instruction and appropriate 
devotional exercises, in order that it may take deep root and 
wax strong unto supernatural maturity. She must guard 
that principle against the evil influences of false doctrines 
and demoralizing associations, lest it may be blasted in the 
bud. And should the supernatural seedling become extinct 
by the blighting breath of sin, she must restore It by the re- 
generating virtue of the sacraments. 

Such is the divine mission of the Church, such her indis- 
pensable duty. If then the Church has received this charge 
from her divine spouse, she surely has the right to fulfil it 
without let or hindrance. But it cannot be fulfilled vnthout 
free access to the schools ; without a perfect freedom in 
teaching the children, in assembling them to daily exercises 
of devotion and, at stated times, to the sacraments ; without 
the means of assuring herself of the moral and religious tone 
of the schools, of exercising the necessary supervision, to pre- 
/vent anything being taught by word or example which might 
I endanger the faith or morals of the children. Any institu- 
ition which excludes the Church from those functions of edu- 
' cation, or obstructs her in their free exercise, evidently vio- 
lates her most sacred righta That such an institution also 
infringes upon the natural rights of the individual, of the 
family, the parents and children, and tramples under foot the 
inborn claims of conscience, we have already shown. 

Nor need the advocates of non-sectarian education point 
to the reading of the Scriptures " without note or comment," 
or to the compensation of tiie Sunday-schooL Abstracting from 
the fact that the reading of a disapproved version of the 
Scriptures will be against the convictions of a large fraction 
of the parents and children, no one will look upon such read- 
ing of the Scriptures, " without note or comment," as part or 
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3)orfcioii of a religious education, unless lie indulge in the old- 
:^asbioned Protestant theory that the word of God acts imme- 
^liately and directly on the soul by a quasi-inspiration. Nay, 
'we are convinced that such mechanical reading and hearing 
of the Bible " without note or comment," in the schools, can 
only produce skepticism and generate contempt for the word 
^ of G^ in the minds of the children. The experiment has 
" been so unsuccessful here in our own country that the prac- 
tice is now all but abandoned in our public schools. 
The Sunday-school experiment, as far as non-Catholics are 







estant sects, the gross ignoran ce in religioi^ maCtersaod th% 
inde-spread il-eligious indifferent buTside "of the 'Catholic 
Church. How many of our go-to-meeting and Sunday-school 
young Americans know even those articles whose knowledge 
is absolutely necessary for salvation, to say nothing of the 
absolutely necessary means of salvation ? Such is the drift 
at present, that, unless our public educational system is 
changed, we shall, in a few generations, have a nation of edu- 
cated pa^iis, who will have retained of ChKstianity no more 
tiiSa a,^wjMinventidnaI phrases. And how can it be other- 
ivise if rehgioii IS o'stracized from the schools and relegated 
into the Sunday-school as a branch of knowledge and educa- j 
tdofl that 1^ not worth caring for, that does not deserve a/ 
{>lace in the ordinary life of the child or man, but is merely 
ct matter of private interest and taste ? 

Still less effectual will be the work of the Sunday-school, 
"Vrlien, as is frequently the case, it is paralyzed during the 
"Xv^eek by the naturalistic or anti-Christian tone of the school 
Qnd other demoralizing influences. So much has already 
Ibeen said and written on the influence of secular education 
Kyn. the Catholic youth, especially in our own country, that we 
"prefer to pass it over in silence. The conviction has been 
brought home to every thinking CathoUc, worthy of the name, 
iihat only a complete religious education, such as is given in 
Catholic schools, can preserve our children from the drift of 
infidelity and the deluge of immorahty which a godless sys- 
tem of education has brought upon the country. 

Should the education be Christian, it is plam to all right- 
thinking CathoHcs that the schools must be Christian, that 
the children must move in a Christian atmosphere, not for 
one day in the week only, but all the year round. And this 
can be obtained only by the direct iim.\iQii<^ ol ik<^ Cy(\siS5^ 
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on the schools and their daily workings. If the child has an 
immortal soul to save, and his eternal weal or woe depends 
upon the issue of this affair of salvation, surely no less, but 
much more stress should be laid upon his training to success 
in this all-important business, than to cleverness in the secu- 
lar pursuits of life. If such is the case, why should the 
Church, the divinely-appointed organ instituted by God for 
the salvation of mankind, be excluded from the domain of 
education ? Such an exclusion is a crying iniquity against 
God and man, manifesting either the grossest ignorance of 
the most elementary Chnstian maxims or the most incon- 
ceivable and fiendish malice. 

But we go still farther and assert that the Church has not 
only the right to give a complete rehgious education to her 
children in all schools, but has also the right of supervising the 
secular instruxition, both literary and sderttifiCy at least, so far as 
to assure herself that there is nothing either in the subject- 
matter taught or in the manner of conveying it which might 
endanger the faith or morals, or obstruct tibe moral and re- 
ligious development, of the youth. 

This will appear a hard saying to the advocates of secular 
or unsectarian education. Yet it is only a corollary of the 
preceding principle. If the right of securing a complete re- 
ligious education for her children can be claimed by the 
Church, also the right of employing the necessary means to 
this end must be conceded to her. A right to the" end im- 
plies a right to the means. Now, who does not clearly see 
that all the efforts of the Church to give a Christian educa- 
tion would be frustrated if she had no control over the secu- 
lar teaching ? What will it avail the Church to teach relig- 
ion to the children and inculcate its practice, if the secular 
teacher undoes her work by teaching and inculcating the 
contrary? What will it profit to* teach the child that Chris- 
V-tianity is a divine institution, if the secular teacher tells him 
/\ that Christianity is a myth ? What will it benefit to teach 
the child the history of the creation, the fall of man, and the 
redemption, if the secular teacher happens to be an evolu- 
tionist, and teaches that we descend, or, as some please to 
put it, " ascend " from the ape ? What use will it be for the 
Church to inculcate morality, if the secular teacher denies the 
existence of a future retribution, or the immortality of the 
soul, and thus makes, the lot of the just equal to that of the 
criminal, or puts man on the same level with the beast ? 
, In vain will the Church try to direct the child to a Chris- 
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tian life and to Christian virtiie if, in his tenderest years, the 

iQosl: dangerous literature is thrown in his way, if even the 

school-books contain objectionable passages. And what if, 

^ is not seldom the case, treatises on physiology are ex- 

plxxxaed and illustrated to boys and girls, in their very child- 

~^^^c3, in a way which is highly prejudicial to morality? 

'^-ti^t if the text-books of history and literature are teeming 

^^li calumny and slander against the Church and all her in- 

?^^"tvitions and practices? Can the Church look on with in- 

^^fiE^rence, or is she not bound to raise her voice, in protest, 

^S'^onst such outrages done to her children, and seek redi^ess 

^* ^uch grievances? 



- -*3ut without exercising a certain supervision over the secu- 
^®^^ "teaching in the schools, the Church has no means of pre- 
^^^•^ting sudi calamities or redressing them. Her ministers 
P^'^^^st, fiieretore, nave free access to the schools. She must 
^^ free to examine into tie subjects taught, the manner in 
^^^^ch thej Are taught» an 1 the instruments which are em- 
P^^^^yed, especially the text- oooks. She must have the means 
^^^ assuring herself of tne orthodoxy and the good moral 
^*^«racter of the teachers, and have the power of correcting 
^^^>^d the possibility of removing them, should this be neces- 
*^%.>y. She must satisfy herself that such discipHne is main- 
^•ined in the schools as to prevent perversion or immoral 
^^^ntagion among the pupils. 

All this follows as a logical sequence from the duty and 

^^::)rresponding right which the Church has of providing for 

:^ ^r children a full religious Christian education. Whoever 

,J^«lieves at all in the divine mission of the Christian Church, 

■^e he Catholic or non-CathoHc, must grant so much. Who- 

^Ter denies the Church this right, manifests that the idea of 

Church or a divine ministry does not enter into liis creed. 

iy the veiy fact that non-Catholic clergymen do not insist 

Vipon this right they but too clearly show that they have a 

Arery inferior notion of their ministry, and forcibly imply 

"that, as far as they are concerned, their existence might, 

Avitbout any inconvenience, be dispensed with, and their 

J)laces filled by the superintendent or the schoolma'am. 

This right of supervision we vindicate for the Church in 
"virtue of her divine mission in regard to all schools of eveiy 
grade, from the kindergaiien to the university, though not 
in the same degree. Preeminently she holds and exercises 
it toward pinmary schools. These latter have ever up to the 
present century been looked upon aa ecclesiastical institu- 
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tions {anvexa religionis), and were wholly under the control 
of the CLiirch. As such they have been considered by Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics. As such they have been ac- 
knowledged by the conventions of the various governments 
« with the Holy See. As such they have been acknowledged 
in England, as far as the High Church is concerned, to this 
day, and the same rights, with some restrictions, are now 
extended to other denominations. Non-sectarian schools have 
se far been opened by the British Government only in default 
of the Churches ; and though these public, or board schools 
are growing in favor with some English politicians, yet the 
denominational schools meet with a fair share of justice on 
the part of the British Gk)vemment at home and abroad. 

The correctness of this view of the elementary schools is 
evident from the very nature of the case. The essential func- 
tion of primary schools is reUgious education. For, if the 
child has religious faculties to be trained ; if it has a soul to 
save and must learn the necessary means to save it, both 
theoretically and practically ; if it must learn to walk in the 
path of virtue and salvation in its tender years ; surely 
this spiritual training is of more importance than the learn- 
ing of the three B's and other more ornamental than useful 
" cram " with which the children in our times are afflicted. 
The three R's should be taught and all well taught ; but (to 
speak as Christians) these are subordinate to the elements of 
religion at this early age. 

At this tender stage of life, the whole surroundings, the 
atmosphere in which the child moves, should be religious. 
The eyes should be chastened by the contemplatipn of pious 
objects ; the ear should be trained to the melody of sacred 
song ; the lips should be taught to lisp the holy names, the 
tiny hands to fold themselves in prayer, the whole person to 
compose itself to Christian modesty ; the imagination should 
be stored with pious and chaste representations ; the memory 
should become the treasury of holy recollections. The prac- 
tice of rehgion should, at this age, be made sweet and easy 
\by frequent and appropriate exercises of devotion. Oh, that 
jteachers took half as much pains for the reHgious training 
|of children as the godless kindergarten does for their secular 
I drill 1 K they only employed even a fraction of those de- 
vices which modem pedagogues suggest to awaken the senses 
and the minds of the chQdren to the observation of the 
phenomena of nature to fit them for the future pursuit of 
natural science I Tet, here we will not speak of methods 
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M we say is, that elementary education, being essentially re- 
ligions, must consequently be mainly under the control of 
the Church. We do not deny the State its due share in the 
conduct of schools. It may put its claim within its own 
in)here, in regard to the secular results to be obtained ; but 
the Church, being charged with what is essential in the edu- 
cation, must have the decisive vote and superintendence. 

The Church must, therefore, claim the right of erecting ele- 
mentary schools for the education of her children, and of di- 
reding the same, independently of all civil authority ; though 
flhe is bound to listen and conform to the jiLst widbes of the 
State, and especially of the parents, in things pertaining to 
the secular training. 

She must also claim the right of educating the teachers of 
elementary schools, and, therefore, of erecting and conduct- 
ing normal schools ; for this is a necessary means of obtaining 
a staff of teachers who are not only qualified for secular in- 
struction, but also fit to give a religious training by word and 
conduct 

She must claim the right of examining^ approving, and in- 
specting the teachers, to assure herself of their capacity and 
standing, at any given time, to ascertain whether she may 
safely continue her approbation, or be obliged, in a given 
case, to withdraw it. She must claim the right of removing 
or exacting the removal of such teachers as from moral or 
other causes prove themselves unworthy, or unfit for their 
office. 

These rights the Church has by divine institution. She 
cannot and will not renounce them. They may be, and 
have been, violated by brute force ; but this circumstance can- 
not change the fact or detract anything from the just claims 
of the Church. Against her divine rights there is no pre- 
scription possible. 

We now pass from the elementary schools to those which 
are generally termed middle schcols. Under this appellation 
we comprise all those educational institutions which lie be- 
tween die elementary schools and the universities, properly 
so called. Their object is to prepare students, especially by 
a literaiy training, for the higher studies of philosophy and 
the professional branches of learning, theology, medicine, 
law, etc. This course of preparation, which generally covers 
a period of six or seven years (in Germany it is now ex- 
tended to nine and even ten years), formerly consisted mainly 
in the study of the Latin and Gieek dsaek;^ T\:^<^»i^ %^ 
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maintain their place as the principal instrument of training 
in all weU-organized institutions, while other branches, es- 
pecially mathematics, science, history, modem languages, and 
literature, receive greater attention than in former times. 
The exigencies of our times have also created a separate 
class of middle schools, known in Europe as polytechnical or 
real schools, and in America as high-schools and special courses. 
But these latter are generally little more than an appendage 
to the ordinary elementary schools, and must be treated by 
the Church in the same way, with slight modifications, which 
we do not consider necessary here to define. 

With regard to those middle schools which are really pre- 
paratory for the higher studies, their relations to the Church 
are not entirely so intimate. Such institutions are not essentially 
religious or ecclesiastical Any individual or corporation 
endowed with the necessary qualifications may establish and 
conduct such a school, provided the laws and demands of the 
Church be complied with, and the fuU exercise of her rights 
be allowed. They are not considered in law as annexa rdigi- 
onis, as elementary schools are. Their direct and immediate 
object is not religious but secular training, with a view to the 
pursuit of higher studies, whether sa,cred or profane. 

But while the mind is being formed with letters and sci- 
ence, the religious side of the character must be harmoni- 
ously developed, and that with the more care the greater are 
the dangers that beset the pursuit of letters, especially at 
that age when the passions are so strong and character so 
flexible, — ^that stage which is generally decisive for after-life. 
During this time 9ie religious instruction as weU as the sec- 
ular has to be continued. The students must acquire a full 
and well-digested knowledge of the Christian doctnne. They 
must be kept up to the practice of theu" rehgion, and guarded 
against the dangers attendant on youtli. The Church must, 
then, enjoy full freedom to continue the religious education 
she began in the elementary schools, in the widest sense of 
the word. She must have a full insight into the interioi 
workings of the schools, jjossess all the means to avert all 
dangers of corruption or perversion, whether these may arise 
from teachers, or text-books, or method, or the discipline of 
the schools. But without the exercise of an efficacious super- 
vision all this is impossible. Hence we conclude that, though 
these institutions are not strictly religious, the Church should 
exercise nearly the same supervision over them as over the 
elementary schoola 
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K such schools axe founded and supported by the Church, 
it is plain that she has the exclusive control over them. All 
the State can justly demand in this case is the necessary 
qualifications in such of the students as present themselves 
for public offices. Where they have obtained these qualifica- 
tions is not the business of civil authority to inquire. Should 
the institutions conducted by the Church, however, receive 
their support from the State, it would then have, at most, the 
right to examine into the results of the secular training by 
competent inspectors ; unless in the case of strictly ecclesi- 
astical schools, such as seminaries, which are exclusively un- 
der the control of the Church. But even though the direc- 
tion is not in the hands of the Church, there remains for her 
at least the inviolable right of giving the pupils, as an essen- 
tial part of their training, a complete religious education, 
and exercising such a supervision over the secular instruction 
and training as to have a sufficient guarantee for the security 
of faith and morals, and the necessary safeguard against the 
perversion of her children. 

K we further apply these general principles to the univer- 
sity, the necessity of a similar supervision will be manifest. 
What is a university ? Taking it in its general acceptation 
and as it presents itself to us historically, a imiversity is an 
educational institution in which aU the sciences which consti- 
tute a liberal and professional education are taught {studium 
generate). 

Now, if a university be such as to deserve that name, also 
rehgion or theology must be one of its faculties, and to teach 
reHgion or theology, as every one knows, is the province of 
the Church, as she alone has received this commission from 
the Divine Founder of Christianity. The Church must, 
therefore, be represented in a university and occupy that 
place which her dignity and the rank of that science which 
she represents require. 

But even though a university, or what goes by that name, 
should profess only the secular sciences and arts, such as 
medicine, law, philosophy, science, and letters ; it cannot, 
therefore, exclude the influence of the Church. Secular sci- 
ences, too, have all their necessary bearings upon religion 
and theology. Not one of them can dispense with the aid 
of theology. She must keep them in check, within their 
proper boundary. If we wish to keep on the stand-point of 
revelation, she must say the last word on every subject. The 
teaching of reason and revelation, coming tcoiafl. tlaa ^sasaA ^ir 
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vine source, can never be at variance with each other. The 
truths of revelation must, therefore, form certain landmarks 
within which reason must confine itself, if it would not stray 
from the path of truth. As soon as it wanders outside these 
confines, without the guidance of theology, it is sure to err. 
But who has to define what is revealed truth and what is 
not f It is only the Church, to whom the deposit of faith has 
been consigned. To the Church, therefore,' and her science 
must be subordinate every other science, iaasmuch as she 
alone can assign them their proper sphere, check their vain 
curiosity, and bid them go " so far and no farther." The 

t wild aberrations of science and scientists in our days prove 

/ to evidence the necessity of this control 

I That the abandonment of science to its own resources 
leads not only to its own ruin, but also to the overthrow of 
religion, is equally patent from daily experience. "Where is 
the science to-day which does not glory in the mouth of the 
infidel to have dealt a deadly blow to religion? "Just as 
comparative anatomy, political economy, the philosophy of 
history, and the science of antiquities, may be and are turned 
against religion," says Cardinal Newman {Idea of a Univer- 
siiy), "by being taken for themselves [apart from theology], 
so a like mistake may befall any other. Grammar, for in- 
stance, does not at first sight appear to admit of a perver- 
sion ; yet Home Tooke made of it the vehicle of his peculiar 
skepticism. Law would seem to have enough to do with its 
own clients and their affairs, and yet Mr. Bentham made a 
treatise on judicial proofs a covert attack on the miracles of 
revelation. And in like manner physiology may deny moral 
evil and human responsibility ; geology may deny Moses ; 
and logic may deny the Holy Tnnity ; and other sciences 
now rising into notice are, or will be, victims of a similar 
abuse." 

It is an acknowledged fact that science, divorced from re- 
ligion, is, and has always been, hostile to religion and pro- 
ductive of infidelity. To prevent this evil by the reconcilia- 
tion and dose alliance of both science and religion, is the 
duty and has always been the endeavor of the Church. 
Hence, she has always opposed herself to mere secular train- 
ing in every department of education and every domain of 
science. In no other respect, perhaps, has the Church shown 
the divine instinct of the Holy Ghogrf; as in her wonderful fore- 
sight in this matter. Time has but too truly realized her 
dm larebodingB on the effects of mere secidar education. 
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Her daims, therefore, to a place in the higher institutions of 
learning, for her own defence and the benefit of science, 
must be admitted by all those who do not totally ignore the 
influence of Christianity on the intellectual life of individuals 
and nations. 

Nor can the Church renounce her claims. She has been 
entrusted with the deposit of faith by Jesus Christ, her 
Spouse. It is her mission and duty not only to teach the 
tme faith to the nations, but also to defend it and preserve 
it in the hearts of peoples and individuals. But as the faith 
is nowhere more endangered than in institutions of learning 
which have broken off all connection with the Church and 
cast away the restraint of revelation, the Church must em- 
ploy all means to obviate such an evil by maintaining and 
exercising her right of supervision ; and as this right is, as 
we have shovm, a divine prerogative, no temporal power can 
violate it vrithout committing a flagrant outrage against God 
and His Church. 

If the Church holds her proper place in a well-organized 
nniversity representing the sacred sciences, all extravagances 
and encroachments, on the part of the profane deparhnents 
and their representatives, can be easily prevented. The tone 
of the whole institution will be Christian and the salutary 
influence of Christianity will spontaneously make itself felt 
in all departments wiihout much direct interference. In 
any case, however, the least the Church can demand of a 
. Clhristian university is orthodoxy and a good moral character 
in directors, teachers, and other oficials ; Christian disci- 
pline and the exclusion of all elements dangerous to faith 
and morals ; and, finally, a perfect freedom in the exercise 
of her saving ministries witiiin the institution. The Church 
can never approve of an educational institution which denies 
her these prerogatives Nor can she permit her children to 
frequent them ; imless, indeed, in the case in which other 
institutions are not available, and then only when the danger 
of perversion is remote, and special precautions are taken to 
counteract the pernicious influence of an exclusively secular 
training. 
We here speak of the "Church" and a "Christian imiver- 
I fiity*' in the very vndest sense. For all denominations, who 
I profess to be Christian, must make these same demands, 
I provided they believe in Christianity as a divine institution, 
I which is not only a medium of salvation for mankind, but tiie 
I most powerful agent of civilization oai. cra&!cvxi^. ^^«^ ^^saRr 
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tically ignore the divine mission and the civilizing influence 
of Christianity who would in any way subordinate its func- 
tions to other than the God-appointediftuthority. If the gen- 
tlemen in the ministry, outside the Catholic Church, were 
strongly impressed with the belief that they were called 
to minister to the faithful in the " things that appertain to 
God," they would very soon see, as we do, that their first 
duty is to preserve the Christian faith in the people by mak- 
ing education religious in the various grades of educational 
institutions. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the seminaries for the 
education of the clergy are by divine right absolutely subor- 
dinate to the direction of the Church. She alone is compe - 
tent to judge concerning that education which is required 
for those who are to be employed in the sacred ministry , 
To her alone is entrusted tiiat sacred deposit from which 
they have to draw the saving teachings of Jesus Christ. They 
are not the tools of rulers, or states^ or politicians, but tho 
ministers of God and the ambassadors of Christ. Their 
power and jurisdiction is from on high ; they receive theix 
laws from Christ and His Church, not from the State. Obey- 
ing these laws they will not only be faithful ministers oi! 
God's altar, but at tiie same time loyal citizens of the Stato, 
and the pastors of an upright and law-abiding people. There- 
fore the Church, whatever concessions she has otherwise 
made, has always insisted on maintaining absolute liberty iii 
the education of the priesthood. How uncompromising she 
is on this point has been shown to evidence in the recent 
transactions between Berlin and the Vatican. 

The attitude of the Catholic Church toward State educa- 
tion has been often clearly and forcibly set forth, as well by 
the bishops who have been " set by the Holy Ghost to rule 
the Church of God " as by the Sovereign Pontiff, her Su- 
preme Head. As long as the Church was in the undisturbed 
possession of her rights^ there was little controversy on the 
subject. She quietly exercised the function of Christian 
training on every field of education. She insisted in her 
synods on the multiplication of schools of the various grades, 
especially popular schools. But as soon as the controversy 
arose, her bishops all over the world did not fail, singly and 
in synod assembled, to proclaim aloud those rights which we 
have just been vindicating ; to condemn Godless schools in 
the strongest terms; to exhort the faithful to keep their 
obildren aloot from those seminaries oi iiAdfility and conse- 
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quent immorality ; and, where necessary, to erect and sup- 
port ber own schools. Space does not permit us to quote 
even a selection of their valuable, beautiful, and zeal-inspir- 
ing utterances. We need only refer the reader to Father 
Jenkins' excellent little work. The Judges of the Faith and 
Godless Schools, or the monumental and useful GoUectio 
Lacerms. Such is the unanimity of the " judges of the faith " 
in condemnation of the Godless school system that it un- 
doubtedly constitutes a consensus, which no Catholic can op- 
pose without incurring shipwreck in the faith. 

We may be permitted, however, here to translate a few 
utterances of the Holy See, even at the risk of repeating 
what is already known to many of our readers. In a brief 
addressed to Herman von Vicari, Archbishop of Friburg, 
Baden, July 14, 1864, Pias IX., after reviewing the dangers 
of Godless schools in general, expresses himself concerning 
the common or primary schools as follows : " As common 
schools have been instituted mainly for the rehgious educa- 
tion of the people, to cherish Christian piety and morality, 
they have, therefore, always deservedly and with perfect right 
claimed the whole care, soHcitude, and watchfulness of the 
Church, above all other educational institutions. And, there • 
fore, the designs and endeavors of excluding the Church* a 
authority from the common schools proceed from a mowt 
hostile disposition to the Church, and from the desire of ex- 
tmguishing the Divine light of holy faith in the nations. 
Wherefore the Church, which first founded those schools, 
has always bestowed the greatest care and zeal upon them, 
and considered them as the most important department of 
her authority and jurisdiction ; and any separation of them 
from the Church cannot but be productive of the greatest 
loss to the Church and to the schools themselves. All those 
who would have the Church resign, or vdthdraw her salutary 
direction of the popular schools, demand nothing less than 
that the Church should act against the behests of her Divine 
Founder, and neglect the most important charge committed 
to her of procuring the salvation of men. 

" Assuredly, in whatever places or countries these most dan- 
gerous schemes of excluding the authority of the Church 
from the schools should be attempted or put into execution, 
and the youth should be lamentably exposed to the danger 
of suffering loss in their faith, the Church is not only bound 
to use all her zeal and efforts and spare no pains at any time, 
that the young should receive the necessary rehgious educa 
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tion, hjJt 18 also bound to admonish all thefaithful, and declare to 
them that stich schools, heing hostile to the Catholic Church, can^ 
not in conscience be frequented," 

The Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition, in a detailed 
Instruction to the Bishops of the United States concerning 
the public schools, June 30, 1875, after quoting the last sen- 
tence of the above citation, adds iiie following words : " These 
words, inasmuch as they are based on the natural and Divine 
law, enunciate a general principle, which holds universally 
and refers to all places where this most destructive system 
has been unfortunately introduced! It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the illustrious prelates should, by all possible means, 
keep the flock entrusted to their charge aloof from the cor- 
rupting influence of the public schools. In the opinion of all, 
nothing is so necessary for this end, as that Catholics should 
everywhere have their own schools, and these not*inf erior to 
the public schools. Every effort must, therefore, be made 
to erect Catholic schools where such do not exist, or to en- 
large them and make them more useful and efficient, that in 
the course and method of training they may be nowise in- 
ferior to the public schools/' 

The Sacred Congregation grants that there may be cir- 
cumstances in which Catholic parents may, in conscience, 
send their children to American public schools, viz. : when no 
Catholic school is at hand, or when that which is at *' hand 
is not flt to give the children an education suited to their 
station and conformable to their age." It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the frequen&ig of the public schools 
can be permitted, even in these cases, according to the dec- 
laration of the Sacred Congregation, only when the danger 
of perversion can be rendered remote ; and that the decision 
is left to the Bishop, not to the parents or children. 

These utterances of the Holy See refer especially to the 
common or elementary schooL The following propositions, 
condemned in the Syllabus, December 8, 1864, are quite uni- 
versal, and apply to all schools, of whatever grade : 

Proposition 45. " The entire direction of the public schools 
in which the youth of a Christian State is educated, dioc- 
esan seminaries to a certain extent excepted, can and must 
be apportioned to the civil authority, and that in such a way 
that no other authority has the right to interfere in the dis- 
cipline of the schools, the direction of the studies, the con- 
ferring of degrees, or the choice and approbation of the 
teachers." 
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Proposition 46. Nay, even in the ecclesiastical seminaries, the 
plan of studies to be pursued is subject to civil authority. 

Proposition 47. " The most perfect state of civil society re- 
quires, that the common schools which are open to the chil- 
dren of all classes of the people, and the public institutions 
in general, which are destined for teaching letters and the 
exact sciences, and educating the youth, should be exempted 
from the authority, direction, and interference of the Church, 
and be subjected to the absolute power of civil authority, at 
the direction of the rulers of the State and according to the 
manner of prevailing public opinion." 

Proposition 48. "Catholic men may approve that system of 
education of youth which is separated from Catholic faith 
and the power of the Church, and wliich regards only, or, at 
least, chiefly, the natural sciences and tiie field of social life 
on earth." 

From the doctrine condemned in these theses it f oUows : 

1. That the State has not absolute power over the schools. 
In other words, they are not and cannot be mere State in- 
stitations, under the sole direction of civil authority. 

2. That ecclesiastical seminaries are in nowise subject to 
civil authority. 

3. That there can be no legitimate plea for exempting 
the schools from the authority of the Church, whether they 
are mere elementary schools, or literary and scientific. 

4. That no Catholic can connive at a system of education 
which has divorced itseK from the authority of the Church 
and the Catholic faith, and has for its object, solely or main- 
ly, natural or secular training. 

Such is the doctrine of the supreme teaching-office of the 
Church on secular public schools. Whence the reader may 
conclude in what light those so-called Catholics are to be 
considered who teU us that the public schools are as good as 
any else, and that neither they themselves nor their children 
have ever taken any harm from them. 

But some one may say that these utterances of the Holy 
See are not ex ccUhedra, that they are consequently not infal- 
lible, and that we may think what we please of them. Such 
sentiments in any case would be highly irreverent to the 
authority of the Church, to say the least ; but in the case 
before us we think that they would not be far short of heret- 
ical. For, granting that these are not ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments, they still partake of absolute infallibility from the 
universal consent of the bishops of the whole Catholic ^orld, 
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who, though dispersed, when unanimously agreeing with the 
Supreme Head of the Church and with one another* on any 
point of doctrine, are infallible judges of the faith. Such, in 
our opinion, is the unanimity of the whole body of the Epis- 
copate on these general principles that they are no less in- 
fallible than the decrees of the Vatican. 

In no country is this consensus more manifest than in our 
own. There is, we believe, hardly a bishop living to-day in 
the United States who has not condemned the existing system 
of public schools in the strongest terms, and earnestly ex- 
horted the clergy and the faithful entrusted to his charge to 
provide for Catholic schools for the education of the Catholic 
youth. Much has been done already in a comparatively short 
time in this direction, ai^d much more is justly anticipated in the 
near future. The Archbishops and Bishops of the American 
Church, in Plenary Council assembled, have recently, after 
the additional experience, deliberation and prayer of many 
years, dealt with the question anew, under all its practical 
aspects. Their salutaiy decrees await the approval of the 
Vicar of Christ, to be received as the voice of God and 
obeyed by eight millions of Americana The tenor of the 
conciliar legislation on Catholic schools has not yet been 
made public But the magnificent pastoral, addressed by the 
Fathers to the clergy and faithful of the nation at large, 
gives sufficient evidence of their unanimous views on thei 
subject. 

We cannot find a fitter conclusion for this brochure than 
the well-weighed words of the Synod, which we venture to 
subjoin. They will be found to contain not only an authentic 
confirmation, but also the logical sequence and practical ap- 
plication of the principles which we have undertaken to 
defend. After treating of the importance of the education 
of the clergy, the pastoral goes on to say : 

" Scarcely, if at all, secondary to the Church's desire for 
the education of the clergy is her solicitude for the educa- 
tion of the laity. It is not for themselves, but for the peo- 
ple, that the Church wishes her clergy to be learned, as it is 
not for themselves only, but for the people that they are 
priests. Popular education has always been a chief object 
of the Church's care ; in fact, it is not too much to say that 
the history of civilization and education is the history of the 
Church's work. In the rude ages, when semi-barbarous 
chieftains boasted of their illiteracy, she succeeded in diffus- 
ing that love of learning which covered Europe with schools 
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and universities ; and thus from the barbarous tribes of the 
early Middle Ages, she built up the civilized nations of 
modem times. Even subsequent to the religious dissensions 
of the sixteenth century, whatever progress has been made 
in education is mainly due to the impetus which she had 
previously given. In our own country, notwithstanding the 
many difficulties attendant on first beginnings and unex- 
ampled growth, we already find her schools, academies, and 
colleges everywhere, built and sustained by voluntary con- 
tributions, even at the cost of great sacrifices, and comparing 
favorably with the best educational institutions in the land. 

"These facts abundantly attest the Church's desire for 
popular instruction. The beauty of truth, the refining and 
elevating influences of knowledge, are meant for all, and she 
wishes them to be brought within the reach of aU. Knowl- 
edge enlarges our capacity both for seK-improvement and 
for promoting the welfare of our fellow-men ; and in so 
noble a work the Church wishes every hand to be busy. 
Knowledge, too, is the best weapon against pernicious errors. 
It is only * a little learning ' that is * a dangerous thing.' ^n 
days like ours, when error is so pretentious and aggr«iMMi^« 
every one needs to be as fully armed as possible with soulMi '' 
knowledge — ^not only the clergy, but the i^eople also, that 
they may be able to withstand the noxious influences of 
popularized irreligion. In the great coming combat between 
^ truth and error, between Faith and Agnosticism, an import- 
ant part of the fray must be borne by the laity, and woe to 
them if they are not prepared. And if, in the olden days of 
vassalage and serfdom, the Church honored every individual, 
no matter how humble his position, and labored to give him 
the enlightenment that would qualify him for future respon- 
sibilities ; much more now, in the era of popular rights and 
liberties, when every individual is an active and influential 
factor in the body poUtic, does she desire that all should be 
fitted by suitable braining for an intelligent and conscientious 
discharge of the important duties that will devolve upon 
them. 

" Few, if any, will deny that a sound civilization must de- 
pend upon sound popular education. But education, in 
order to be sound and to produce beneficial results, must 
^ develop what is best in man, and make him not only clever, 
/ but good. A one-sided education will develop a one-sided 
life ; and such a life will surely topple over, and so will every 
Bocial system that is built up oi e.udcL\r«^^ ^Irvxa ^^fioa*- 
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tion requires that not only the physical and intellectual, bui 
also the moral and religious, well-being of a people should 
be promoted, and at least with equal care. Take away re- 
ligion from a people, and morality will soon follow ; morality 
gone, even their physical condition will ere long degenerate 
into corruption which breeds decrepitude, while their intel- 
lectual attainments would only serve as a light to guide 
them to deeper depths of vice and ruin. This has been so 
often demonstrated in the history of the past, and is, in fact, 
so self-evident that one is amazed to find any difference of 
opinion about it. A civilization without religion would be 
a civilization of * the struggle for existence, and the survival 
of the fittest,' in which cunning and strength would become 
the substitutes for principle, virtue, conscience, and duty. 
/As a matter of fact, there never has been a civilization 
I worthy of the name without religion ; and from the facts of 
I history the laws of human nature can easily be inferred. 

"Hence education, in order to foster civilization, must 
foster religion. Now, the three great educational agencies 
are the hom e, .th e Churc h, and t he schoo l These mould 
me&>fiiincr sJiape society. Therefore, each^f them, to do its 
part well, must foster religion. But many, unfortunately, 
while avowing that religion should be the Hght and the at- 
mosphere of the home and of the Church, are content to see 
it excluded from the school, and even advocate as the best 
school system that which necessarily excludes religion. Few 
surely will deny that childhood and youth are the periods of 
life when the character ought especially to be subjected to 
religious influences. Nor can we ignore the palpable fact 
that the school is an important factor in the forming of 
childhood and youth — so important that its influence often 
outweighs that of home and Church. It cannot, therefore, 
be desirable or advantageous that religion should be ex- 
cluded from the school. On the contrary, it ought there to 
be one of the chief agencies for moulding the young Ufe to 
all that is true and virtuous and holy. To shut religion out 
of the school, and keep it for home and the Church, is, logic- 
ally, to train up a generation that will consider religion good 
for home and the Church, but not for the practical business 
of real life. But a more false and pernicious notion could 
not be imagined. Religion, in order to elevate a people, 
X" should inspire their whole life and rule their relations with 
one another. A life is not dwarfed, but ennobled by being 
Jiyed in the presence of God. Therefore the school, which 
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principally gives the knowledge fitting for practical life, 
ought preeminently to be under the holy influence of re- 
ligion. From the shelter of home and school, the youth 
must soon go out into the busy ways of trade or traffic or 
professional practice. In all these, the principles of religion 
should animate and direct him. But he cannot expect to 
learn these principles in the workshop or the office or the 
counting-room. Therefore let him be well and thoroughly 
imbued with them by the joint influences of home and 
school, before he is launched out on the dangerous sea of 
life. 

" AU denominations of Christians are now awaking to this 
great truth, which the Catholic Church has never ceased to 
maintain. Keason and experience are forcing them to recog- 
nize that the only practical way to secure a Christian people 
is to give the youth a Christian education. The avowed 
enemies of Christianity in some European countries arc 
banishing religion from the schools, in order gradually to 
eliminate it from among the people. In tliis they are logical, 
and we may well profit by the lesson. Hence the cry for 
Christian education is going up from all religious bodies 
throughout the land, ijid this is no narrowness and * sec- 
tarianism ' on their part; it is an honest and logical endeavor 
to preserve Christian truth and morality among the people 
by fostering them in the young. Nor is it any antagonism 
to the State ; on the contrary, it is an honest endeavor to 
give to the State better citizens, by making them better 
Christians. The friends of Christian education do not con- 
demn the State for not imparting religious instruction in the 
public schools as they are now organized ; because they well 
know that it does not lie within the province of the State to 
teach religion. They simply follow their conscience by send- 
ing their children to denominational schools, where religion 
can have its rightful place and influence. 

" Two objects, therefore, dear brethren, we have in view, 
to multiply our schools, and to perfect them. We must mul- 
tiply them, till every Catholic child in the land shall have 
within its reach the means of education. There is still much 
to be done ere this is attained. There are stiU thousands of 
Catholic children in the United States deprived of the benefit 
of a Catholic school Pastors and parents should not rest 
till this defect be remedied. No parish is complete till it 
has schools adequate to the needs of its children, and the 
pastor and people of such a parish should feel tiiat ihey 
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have not accomplished their entire duty until the want is 
supplied. 

" But then, we must also perfect our schools. We repu- 
diate the idea that the Catholic school need be in any respect 
inferior to any other school whatsoever. And if hitherto, in 
some places, our people have acted on the principle, that it 
is better to have an imperfect Cathohc school than to have 
none, let them now push their praiseworthy ambition still 
further, and not relax their efforts tiU their schools be ele- 
vated to the highest educational excellence. And we im- 
plore parents not to hasten to take their children from 
school, but to give them aU the time and all the advantages 
that they have the capacity to profit by, so that, in after-life, 
their children may * rise up and call them blessed.' " * 

*The decrees of the Plenary Couucil concerning education have been 
approved, promulgated, and, to a great extent, enforced since the publica- 
tion of this pamphlet. As was to be expected, they breathe the same spirit 
as the niajrniflcent Botstoral addressed to the laity. We are glad to be able 
to say that they go to confirm the principles laid down in these pages, and 
embody a system of Christian education which is sure, in the course of 
time, to win the approval not only of Catholics, but of all who are con- 
cerned for the preservation and well-being of Christianity in this country. 
May the day soon dawn when these maxims shall prevail over the soulless 
system of secular education ! 

FINIS. 
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